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YOUNGEST SPAR. Barbara Lou Erlichman, 5, walked 
into the New York recruiting office of the SPARs, 
begged to be signed up. Lieut. Dorothy Beckwith created 


the Order of Junior Spars, then declared the quota filled. 
International 
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PATHFINDER 


HOW DID THIS NATION ACQUIRE 


30,000,000 


CARS AND TRUCKS ? 


The obvious answer is that somebody 
built them, and dealers sold them to 


a travel-conscious public. 
But that is scarcely half the story. 


Automobile manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers . . . energetic, am- 
bitious, with vision . . . saw the possi- 
bilities of profitable business in the 
development of “personalized trans- 
portation.” 

They were free to compete for public 
favor ... and did. The important thing 


is that they rendered valuable services 


to the American people and contributed 
to the economic life of their respective 
communities. Consequently, these men 
profited in proportion to their ingenuity 


and effort. 


After the war, under freedom to pro- 
duce and compete, the retailing and 
servicing of automobiles will offer 
enterprising men the type of oppor- 
tunity which forward-looking Amer- 
icans have always sought... a chance 
to serve their customers well and pros- 


per accordingly. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


PLYMOUTH * DODGE + DESOTO =» 


CHRYSLER 


DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
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Under The Dome 


T ROOSEVELT did not head straight home from the Tehran conference. 
Waders tant ine is that he won't be home until Xmas week. His next 
stop? Mebbe Downing Street, mebbe Canberra. 


POINT VALUES of certain canned vegetables may be eased as a result of a 
national survey of food saved from Victory Gardens, just completed 
by county agricultural agents. Total Victory Garden production is 
estimated at 8,000,000 tons. Correlated report, made by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will show how much of this was canned or 
otherwise preserved, and give OPA some idea of the stocks in homes. 


STILL UNTOLD is the part WAAC and WAVE resignations played in making 
fathers’ draft necessary. McNutt told newsmen recently that hun- 
dreds of thousands of fathers could have been held out of the Army 
and Navy if WAAC and WAVE goals had been reached, and maintained. 


UNEMPLOYMENT PAY for war veterans is in the cards. Congress is thinking 
about giving it to them while they hunt jobs after war. They'll 
probably get unemployment insurance for awhile, too. 


MORE JOBS THAN WORKERS expected during the first quarter of 1944. After 
that, as Army industrial orders are filled, employment curve is 
expected to level off. Unknown factor is, of course, Peace. 
Guesses on this range from January, 1944 to November, 1945. 


BRITAIN AND U.S.A. have a polite agreement on export markets and supply 
sources. Generally, Britain supplies Africa and U.S.A. supplies 
Latin-America with both covering Australia and New Zealand. 


NEW OPA MEN, brought in by Bowles, want blanket increases in food prices. 
If they win, retail. prices of food will jump 15-20% this winter. 


BIGGEST BOMBERS YET are finishing tests in the mid-west, will be over Europe 
within & month or two. 


DESCENT FROM WAR production is giving headaches to topflight government men, 
“just as ascent to it aspirined then two years ago. All of them are 
talking, working toward cautious "conversion to peace.” 


FLU EPIDEMIC, starting in England and now pronounced a full-fledged epi- 
demic in the District of Columbia, is not so violent as 1918 flu 
but can,still knock you off your pins for two or three weeks. If 
you get it, go to bed and stay there. 


TOTAL GERMAN LOOT so far in the war is estimated at eighteen billion dol- 
lars. That includes statues, paintings and the like brought back 
from occupied countries by Hitler's Art Korps, who were set up 
especially to do an expert job of looting. 


RUSSIA IS REPORTED to have offered guarantees for.a strong, but smaller Po- 
~ land, a revived Czechoslovakia and an independent Turkey after the 
war. Cordell Hull is said to have been assured this at Moscow Con- 
ference; Roosevelt received further pledges at Tehran. 
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Heading five miles high on engines 
that Studebaker craftsmen built 


The whole world knows the war rec- 
ord of the mighty Boeing Flying For- 
tress. That devastating bomber gets 
its tremendous flying power from su- 
percharged Wright Cyclone engines, 
large numbers of which are built by 
the famous master craftsmen of the 
Studebaker plants. Many of these 
men are fathers of younger Stude- 
baker craftsmen now in uniform. In 
peacetime, these fathers and sons ap- 
plied their talents to the manufacture 
of Studebaker Champion, Command- 


SWtutlelr 


er and President motor cars, as well 
as Studebaker trucks, for civilian use. 
Today, the members of the Stude- 
baker working force are producing 
tens_of thousands of big multiple- 
drive military trucks in addition to 
Flying Fortress engines and other 
war matériel for the Allied fighting 
fronts. They'll keep at that task until 
victory permits them to devote their 
skill’to the marvelously advanced 


new Studebaker cars and trucks of 


the better days to.come. 


e 
BUILOS WRICHT 
CYCLONE ENGINES C47 
FOR THE BOEING 
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serving tt 
wide world over— Studebaker is one 


world’s largest builders of big, multiple 


Studebaker war trucks are 


military trucks. With that equipment 
Flying Fortress engines and other war m 
riel, Studebaker is playing a part in helping « 
Nation and its Allies win decisive victor 


* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS * 
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LAND BOOM: CASH OR CARRY? 


HE real estate tom-toms are beating 
again, and the pulse of agricultural 
America is beginning to throb with the 
excitement of another land boom. The 
band wagon hasn't arrived on the. court 
square yet. But it’s right around the 
corner. The neighbors are gathering to 
be in on the show. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
W ickard, with memories of the last big 
boom still haunting him, has repeatedly 

pointed to the dangers of inflated land 
ilues. At the recent Cleveland meet- 
ng of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards he recalled the ill-fated 
ide of 1919-20, followed by 13 long 
ws of disaster for farmers. He put 

s warning bluntly: 

‘Today we are in great danger from 
farm land boom w hich is already under 
iy and unless we do something about 
soon we are going to build up future 
eadaches for farmers and their families 
nd for a good many real estate men as 
lL.” 

This is confirmed by Governor A. G. 
Black, of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, who says inflationary land buying 

; gathered speed in many localities, 

d the lending institutions are begin- 

ng to push ‘and shove. 

‘In doing so,” he states, “they dis- 

zard the danger signals hoisted at a 

imber of points. They invite repeti- 

mn of the boom-and-bust disaster of 
World War I, and the years that fol- 


wed. These conclusions are inescap- 
le in view of accumulating evidence.” 
The rising fever of land speculation 





Quick turnover sales in- 
crease; 10% transfer tax is 
proposed as curb against 
mad race like the 1920's. 


goes with high prices for farm products. 
These have lined the pockets of most 
farmers with more ready cash than 
they've seen in their generation. Farm- 
ers have been paying off mortgage debts 
fast in the past couple of years, and 
as land and war bonds are the major 
types of investments in which they are 
interested, the debt reductions and spare 
cash lead to bids on desirable farms or 
parcels of land. Speculative buying, 
cash-on-the-barrel-head _ tranactions, 
and “quick turnover” re-sales have de- 
veloped rapidly in many areas. 

Accompanying the boom fever, how- 
ever, is a marked tendency on the part 
of farmers and other investors to pay 
cash prices for land. M. M. Regan, 
senior economist of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, estimates that 40 
to 50% of the land purchases over the 
country are cash transactions. This 
includes, of course, a great number of 
purchases of small parcels by farmers 
who use surplus funds to increase their 
holdings or round out their farms. 

More significant, he says, is the fact 
that a substantial part of the land deals 
involve property held only a short time. 
This percentage is increasing. During 
the last boom, after World War I, about 
one-third of all sales in Iowa were of 
the quick turn-over type. At present, 
about 10% of all land-sales through the 


Corn Belt are of this type, and the 
percentage for the country as a whole 
is creeping up. In parts of California 
where labor is available, Mr. Regan says, 
20% of the sales are properties that 
have been held less than six months. 
This is plain boom stuff. 

A survey of the farm real estate situ- 
ation just issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics shows that farm 
values for the United States by the 
middle of 1943 had increased 23% 
above the 1935-39 average and .12% 
above 1942. The increase over 1943 
ranged from 5% in New England to 
13% in the Pacific, east, south, central 
and west north central areas. The 
average rate of increase for the 12 
months _—, July 1, 1943 was 
about 1% a month, the highest since 
the ce of 1919-20. Since July 1, 
economists agree, the rate of increase has 
quickened with the rising boom. The 
increase for November was 13% over 
last year. 

To meet the threats of the present 
situation, Secretary Wickard advocates 
restrictions of credit, ceiling prices on 
land, and transfer and capital gains re- 
sale taxes. The heart of his proposal 
is to take the big profits out of quick 
land sales. This suggested brake on 
inflationary land deals plus a bill re- 
cently introduced by Senator Gillette, of 
fowa, which would impose a 10% trans- 
fer tax on the sales of land made less 
than one year after purchase date, now 
have the attention of the Nation’s law- 
makers. 
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Washington a 


Many old-line Government employes 
credit the Civil Service Commission with 
splicing more artistic red tape than any 
other Federal agency. Some of it, they 
say, is sheer genius. 

For instance, there’s the case of a 
Washington newspaper man who recent- 
ly quit an old-line bureau. In order to 

et his release from “essential” work, 
he had to follow the fantastic procedure 
of filing an original application for the 
job he was giving up. It was just 
a formality—it always it—his personnel 
office explained. The application form 
would go to Civil Service, and that 
agency would notify War Manpower 
Commission. If, after 15 days, WMC 
said nothing, he would ‘be released for 
private employment. 

The victim filled out the complicated 
application blank—four pages of closely- 
written information on his family his- 
tory, education, and past experience— 
for a job he had held seven years and 
now wanted to leave. In due time he 
got his release and went his way. Two 
months later he received a notice from 


‘Civil Service, that his application for a 


Government job had been received. 
“Please send more information concern- 
ing your qualifications,” the letter said. 


a 2 


One of the busiest men in Congress, 
New York's Rep. Sol Bloom, tries to 
take care of all requests. In a single 
mail two -publications asked him for 
1,000-word articles—one on his hopes 
for solving the problems of Jews, the 
other ‘on what he considers the greatest 
need of all peoples. He short-changed 
each publication 999 words with these 
replies: “Victory” and “God.” 


Q 2 7 


The National Gallery of Art—Mellon 
Gallery—has a pleasant custom of piek- 
ing out 30 or 40 servicemen, with thier 
wives or sweethearts for an informal 
supper every Sunday evening. Staff just 
picks them ‘at random from the : average 
Sunday crowd of 25,000 visitors. Last 
time, Director David E. Finley says two 
of their soldier guests gave them quite a 
start, when all were asked to give their 
home towns. They were from Berlin. 

They explained they were born in the 
German capital, came to this country 
several years ago, and after becoming 
citizens eventually landed in the Army. 

Their story wasn’t as odd, at that, as 
many of the comments in the guest book 
of the Service Men’s Lounge. Most serv- 
ice visitors express warm appreciation 
of the $15,000,000 building and art col- 
lection donated to the Government by 


the late Andy Mellon, reactions ranging 
from “Oh, my gosh!” to “All things pass, 
art alone endures.” A Revere, Mass. 
private thought it all “Fantastically 
beautiful;” a Canton, O. corporal let 
it go at “So, so.” A Brooklyn sailor had 
a chip on his shoulder. “I may be from 
Brooklyn, but I still appreciate your fine 
building and collection.” Two sailors 
and their WAVE friends put the cafe- 
teria ahead of the old masters: “We all 
enjoyed our dinner here.” A couple of 
WACs had original notions about the 
space on the book for comment. “Visit 
me at Bolling Field,” one wrote. “Ditto,” 
said the other. 

Pfc. Bob Bembe, of Fall River, Mass. 
probably came nearest to a unanimous 
sentiment: “A wonderful place, but my 
feet are tired.” 


& 2 a 


Five forlorn-looking Indians sat in a 
row on the front steps of the Senate 
Office Building. They were from Elbow 
Woods, N. Dak., in the Fort Berthold 
Reservation, and they were waiting for 
Senator Langer. They had already been 
to see Congressman Lemke and Indian 
Commissioner Collier. After Langer 
they would wait for Senator Nye. 

You see, they explained. the Gov- 
ernment is threatening to build a diver- 
sion dam on the Missouri River. -Sur- 
veyors have been poking around. They 
don’t like it because it would flood 
their reservation and force them to move. 
So—they came to Washington to see 
about it. They represented the Gros- 
ventre and Mandan tribes of original 
Americans. Their names: Martin Fox, 
Sam Bad Gun, Rufus Stevenson, Oscar 
Burr, and Jackson Dancing Bull. 





Acme 
NEW CHIEF of the French military mission 
here is Lieut. Gen. Paul Etienne Beynet, who 
was formerly stationed at © London. 


When Dr. James Shera Montgome, 
chaplain of the House, concluded | 
invocation at the opening of a rec. 
session he called on all present—m 
bers and gallery—to join in the Lox 
Prayer. That set a precedent. 

Speaker Rayburn told Dr. Montgo 
ery it was the first time he recall; 
such an occurrence and several meml), 
commented on it privately. The ch 
lain then made special inquiry and 
found, so far as is known, the Lo: 
Frayer had not previously been wus, 
in that manner in the House, “I di 
spontaneously,” he said, “and I’m go 
to do it again—many times, perhay 
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Service-for-servicemen is the slov 
of the only hotel of its kind in 
United States—the “inn” nestling in + 
shadow of the Nation’s Capito] ; 
Union Station in Washington. 

More than 8,000 men and wome: 
uniform weekly find accomodations 
hind its doors. -The hotel, formerly + 
Capital Park, is-run by the Fed 
Works Administration. 

The hotel boasts: rooms at $1 | 
serviceman per day; card and readi 
rooms; comfortable lounges; snack b: 
with tables on which are maps of \ 
zones and the United States; a c! 
dren’s playroom; a nursery wii 
soldiers’ families may leave their c! 
dren; a formula room, where moth« 
prepare their babies’ food; washing a1 
ironing facilities; 
clothes. 

Sixty experienced people manage the 
hotel, aided by about 900 voluntec 
Soon an emergency room will 
opened, and a registered nurse pla 
in charge. 
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NEWCOMER to U. S. senate is Arthur Walsh 
Democrat of South Orange, N. J., svuc- 
ceeding late Senator Barbour, Republicon 
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Wide World 


U. S. IS SUCKER says Senator Butler, Nebras- 
ka Republican, for spending 6,000,000,000 in 
latin-America. “Boondoggling,” says he. 


When President Wilson broke prece- 
dent in going to France for the peace 
conference after the first World War, a 
number of voices were raised in protest 
against the Chief Executive leaving his 
country while holding the office. 

Now, President Roosevelt travels the 
globe by rail, air, and ship to visit 
foreign lands on military and good-will 
missions. And no objections are voiced, 
even by Congress. So far, FDR has 
travelled about 289,817 miles while in 
the Presidency, which is a longer distance 
than between the earth and the moon! 

& com cod 


Senator Bilbo, of Mississippi, has a 
ech on chivalry in his system that’s 
sot to come out one of these days, he 
says. It’s on his resolution, now slum- 
ring in the Rules Committee, to re- 
il the custom of barring the women 
cretaries of Senators from the floor of 
the Senate. 
Senate rules, he explains, give all 
retaries the right to enter the floor 
for necessary business. But unwritten 
bars the gals, while male secretaries 
come and go as needs require. “It isn’t 
fair,” says Bilbo. “The restriction is 
not consonant with the true principles 
democracy and would seem to im- 
pute a lack of proper sense of justice 
| chivalry on the part of the United 
States Senators. Simple justice war- 
rants disregard of this unwritten rule.” 
To bring the matter to an issue, the 
Senator says he has been trying to get 
me of the girls to rush the line. If 
the sergeant-at-arms stops one of them 
hile on official business, he points out 
it will be in violation of the Senate’s 
tten law and he'll go to bat for the 
tim—and women in general. 
* 2 e 
The ebullient Senator Bilbo, by the 
way, is one of the few really colorful 
characters of the Congressional “gen- 
tlemen’s elub.” A veteran Washington 


news correspondent tells this one. 
it seems Bilbo has been through 


quite a few ups and downs. His politi- 
cal fortunes have taken him to the gov- 
ernorship of his state and to the Sen- 
ate—but he has also been defeated at 
the polls and at intervals his luck has 
been pretty low. One of these times 
was back in the early days of the New 
Deal. Shut out of office at home, he 
came to Washington and the administra- 
tion gave him an educational job, con- 
sisting largely of clipping newspapers, 
in the Triple-A. The newsman, then a 
publicity executive in the Department of 
Agriculture, was his boss. One cold, 
rainy day in late winter, he ran across 
employe Bilbo at the corner of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Fourteenth Street, 
his hat turned down and water dripping 
from his coat-tail. “Mr. Bilbo,” he 
asked, “where are you headed for?” 

“Mississippi,” Bilbo replied. “I’m 
going home to run for the United States 
Senate. The next time you see me [ll 
be Senator Bilbo.” 

His words were absolutely true. The 
next fall he ran second in a three-corner- 
ed race, then came back in a run-off and 
edged out Senator Hubert D. Stephens. 
He returned triumphantly to Washington 
with the announcement that if put to it 
he is ready to “raise more h than 
Huey Long.” He hasn’t actually done 
that—but maybe he just hasn’t been 
“put to it.” 
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Lottery schemes pop up in Congress 
every so often. The one proposed by 
Senator Guffey of Pennsylvania, is 
cleverly tied tothe war effort. He calls 
it “a bill to encourage voluntary contri- 
hutions to the Treasury of the United 
States to aid in prosecuting the war.” 
Idea is to sell $2 certificates, the pro- 
ceeds to go into the Nation’s war chest 
and the stubs into a big box for a public 
drawing. “Rewards” to lucky certificate 
holders would start with a first prize of 
$50,000; second, $25,000; third, five 
prizes of $10,000 each; and on down to 
seventh, 1,000 awards of $100 each. 

The Senator thinks it would raise 
$5,000,000,000 and kill the need for a 


sales tax. 


& o 9 


Rep. Fred Crawford, of Saginaw, 
Mich., an old army captain from the 
first World War and one of the most 
forthright members of Congress, is the 
victim of a bit of jibery by some of his 
home folks that he plans to throw back 
at them when he runs for re-election. 

After the vote against farm subsidies, 
he says, a Detroit economist promoted 
what was called the Move-Over-Hogs- 
You're-Spilling-the-Slop club to ridicule 
anti-subsidy Congressmen. A gag of 
this so-called club was to send “hawg 
hocks”—desiccated remains of pork feet 
—to members who voted against subsi- 
dies. Like the “Bundles for Congress” 
flurry that developed when Congress 
tried to vote itself pensions, Crawford 
said his package of hocks came ad- 
dressed to him as “Piggy F. L. (Win the 
War) Crawford, “One of Michigan’s In- 
tellectual Giants.” 


oe 2 


“My district is 50 per cent agricul- 
tural,” he said. “I'm saving my hocks, 
and when I go back out there next time, 
I'm going to throw them in somebody's 
face. Our farmers don’t want subsidies.” 

° ce Q 

Asked for comment on Senator Hugh 
Butler’s blast on U. S. Government ex- 
penditures in Latin America, jovial 
simpatico Fernando Lobo, Minister 
Counselor of the Brazilian Embassy and 
temporary Charge d’Affairs, grinned and 
said: “There have been too many re- 
actions. But there is one Butler in every 
country. We have them in Brazil, too.” 


o °Q o 


When the War Department wants 
something unusual and in hurry it 
calls on Walla E. Kenyon. As chief of 
the Procurement and Accounting Divi- 
sion, Office of the Secretary of War, 
some of his feats of getting the unobtain- 
able border on near-magic. 

He comes up with rubber bands, 
burglar alarms, pulpits, or what-have- 
you in practically no time at all. If it’s 
lightweight paper for carrier pigeon 
messages, Kenyon has it. He can also 
supply a waterproof mail pouch or those 
fluorescent maps pilots can read at night 
without turning up cockpit lights. These 
are just a few of the 1,400 items kept 
on hand for war workers in and near 
the National Capital. 

In addition Kenyon’s division handles 
a tremendous volume of printing for the 
War Department. Last year this print- 
ing bill totalled $40,000,000. Since 
July 1, 1943; the division has handled 
orders for more than 200,000,000 copies 
of carbon processed forms. 

Says Kenyon: “We often have to comb 
the markets for certain items because 
many of the desired articles aren’t manu- 
factured any more. Once in a while 
we're able to find some scarce item in a 
country store’s pre-war stock.” 
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CONGRESS gets shiny leather wallets to hold 
department building passes. Wallets replace 
gaudy pass badges they formerly wore,,in- 
juring legislative pride, offending dignity. 
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The Soldiers’ Vote Fight 


States’ 
voting 


Rights”? Senators leave soldier 
in hands of individual States. 


After scrapping for weeks over the 
War Ballots Commission, radio time, 
balance of propaganda, and_ other fea- 
tures of the Green-Lucas bill for soldier 
voting next year Southern Democrats 
and Republicans « combined to throw out 
the measure by a vote of 42 to 37. In 
its place they substituted a bill recom- 
mending to the States that they provide 
for soldier voting under individual State 
laws and regulations. 

The battle was fought on pretty 
much the same lines as the anti-poll tax 
brawl—States’ rights versus Federal en- 
croachment. Senator Eastland of Mis- 
sissippi, who offered the substitute, de- 
clared the vote had “put an end to anti- 
poll tax legislation.” 

There was much recrimination and 
name-calling between friends and foes 
of the Green-Lucas measure, but it was 
generally believed that taking the sol- 
dier vote under Federal authority was 
out. All the voting machinery is in the 
hands of the States. 


Juvenile Delinquency Probed 


Senate Committee gets startling reports, 
conflicting opinions and suggestions. 

Delinquency cases in 83 reporting 
courts increased from 65,000 in 1940 to 
75,000 in 1942, accotding to the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, Katharine F. 
Lenroot. This represents 11 per cent 
increase for boys and 38 per cent in- 


crease for girls, she told the Senate 
special subcommittee on Wartime 
Health and Education, which is in- 


vestigating the subject. She suggested 
that Congress provide funds to help 
local agencies to rescue “thousands of 
children on the threshold of jail.” 
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PUNCH CARD with holes giving code, tell 
personne! histories of soldiers in service. 


_ 
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Other witnesses had other 
Father E. J. Flanagan, of Boys’ 
biemaet parents, but defended the 
church, which others criticized. Dr. 
Arnold Gessel, of Yale, recommended 
improved sex education; film star Dame 
May Whitty said movies could do much 

to help, while Dr. William Healy, 
Boston, declared social agencies in 
stead of courts should handle cases of 
girl delinquents, as in England. 

Mrs. Roosevelt blamed Government 
and communities alike for not meeting 
their responsibilities. She declared 
children should be kept out of reform- 
atories if practicable. In line with that 
idea was the move of the California 
Youth Authority in leasing Los Guilu- 
cos, a famous castle-like home in the 
Valley of the Moon, for girl delinquents 
under 15. The girls are taught home- 
making and farm work, but “will wear 
no uniforms and have nothing about 
them to suggest a reform school. 


Discharged Veterans Get Jobs 


Large percentage of returned soldiers 
rehabilitated; either get jobs or training. 


Much has been said about how Uncle 
Sam will treat the service men in the 
post-war period, but it has been largely 
overlooked that some 300,000 have al- 
ready been discharged and are being 
“treated” now. Most of these have been 
able to take jobs right away, even in 
spite of physical handicaps, or have un- 
dertaken free training for work that 
they will be able to handle. 

The current rate of discharges from 
Army and Navy hospitals is about 30,- 
000 a month—and is steadily increasing. 
About one-third of the dis: ibility dis- 
charges from the Army are due to neu- 
ro-psychiatric reasons, while such men- 
tal cases ranks among the first 10 causes 
of discharge from the Navy. Officials es- 
timated that some 100,000 men will 
have been discharged from the armed 
forces for nervous and mental reasons 
by the end of the year. These victims 
do not necessarily require treatment in 
an institution. Many are completely re- 
stored by a regime of rest and quiet. 

Many of the discharged men are al- 
ready receiving compensation awards. 
Up to October no-fewer than 130,600 
veterans of World War II had filed 
claims with the Veterans’ Administration 
for service-conected disability, and 16,- 
549 were already receiving awards. 
These awards average about $40 a 
month. The rule is one dollar for one 
per cent of disability, with the minimum 
set at $10 a month. 











OLD GLORY brough tears and cheers to 1,500 
Americans aboard liner Gripsholm from Jopo: 


Mr. Lamont Boosts Willkie 


Financier praises Willkie’s foreign policy 


and points to vital domestic issue: 


The formal review of a book does 
usually mean much _ politically, 
there was a notable exception in 
review of Wendell Willkie’s “On 
World” ’in the Saturday Review of | 
erature by Thomas W. Lamont. | 
Mr. Willkie is a candidate for the I 
idency, and Mr. Lamont, head of | 
Morgan & Co., is one of his most 
powerful supporters. 

After praising the book as good 
porting by “an eager mind, a det 
minded and patriotic individual,” ( 
Lamont turned his review into a | 
ical boost of the author. Declaring \! 
Willkie had made a great contribut 
in his fight against *isolationism, 

called on him to tackle “current 
domestic issues.” Repulicans, he s 
had been accused of attacking Ad 
istration policies without offering 
constructive ones themselves. “To su 
crusade,” he added, “I respectfully 
gest Mr. Willkie devote his next effo. 
Reviewer Lamont credited Author W\ 
kie with “an ardent desire to help al 
every part of the world . . . his « 
America first, of course.” 


Federal Centralization 


Educator denounces growing Feder:! 
domination of agricultural program: 
Wartime needs may call for Fed: 
centralization of practically all p: 
grams, but Federal domination of ag 
culture, which started before the « 
should be “spiked” as soon as possi)! 
after the war. Such was the empha‘ 
cally expressed opinion of the vete: 
teacher of agricultural science, Jan 
D. Hoskins, president of the Universi! 

of Tennessee. 
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Wide World 
JAP TRACTOR, abandoned by Nips on Kol- 
ombangara island used by Marine for clean- 
ing up debris caused by our heavy shelling. 


Addressing the Arkansas Farm Bu- 
Federation, Dr. Hoskins declared 
tentacles of Federal sudsidy “are 

ching out to the farm industry. 7, a 

dence, he cited the pi: ayment o! 

23,000,000 in 1940, for personnel 

», of three new agencies. By con- 
he pointed out that the Land 

Grant Colleges established in 1862 

decentralize localize agri- 
ltural and which are 
gely responsible for making the 

\merican farmer “the most efficient and 
» most prosperous in the world,” were 

granted only $18,500,000. There are 

52 of these colleges for white and 17 for 
lored students in the 48 States and 
’ Territories. 

[he Land Grant Colleges, asserted 
Dr. Hoskins, “work close to the peo- 
le,”; have employed agronomists and 

| spe cialists and engaged in hundreds 

projects to determine what every 
ite needs in a perennially shifting 
ne, and farmers have benefited from 

to day by their localized effort. He 
posed that the Department of 
riculture contact the farmer through 

t one agency—the Agricultural Exten- 

1 Serveie. 


and 
programs,” 


OPA Ups Corn Price Ceiling 


Other grains frozen to help feeders as 


“FA writes protein limitation order. 


OPA increased the corn price ceiling 
m $1.07 to $1.16 at Chicago and 
ze prices of oats, barley, and sor- 
um grain on the basis of the highest 
ices for the Nov. 29-Dec. 3 period 
fective for 60 days, when permanent 
ulations will be issued. The price rul- 
g was made to encourage movement 
' feed to markets and get supplies to 
ed-deficit areas. Effect will be to help 
le eficit areas a little but not enough. 
WFA also took time out from writ- 


ing an order to limit distribution of pro- 
tein among poonere and mixed feed 
manufacturers, to eliminate its CCC 
subsidy on corn mov ing from surplus 
to Eastern and Southern deficit areas. 
It also increased the price of feed 
wheat 20 cents a bushel. WFA’s pro- 
tein order, effective Jan. 1, 1944, will 
replace “voluntary” ‘conservation pro 
gram, which J. B. Hutson, head of Food 
Production Administration, was 
‘on the whole, good,” but not good 
enough. Government officials 
mum about opinions expressed at a 
meeting held with feed manufacturers, 
livestock feeders, and farmers, in Wash- 
ington just before the price ceiling 
changed. Manufacturers, through 
their Feed Industry Council, are report 
ed to have urged the Government to 
direct a liquidation program eliminat 
ing 10% of “low producing livestock 
and poultry” by converting it into meat 
and thus save feed. 

WEA listened, but said nothing be- 
yond confessing it counts on some li- 
quidation, especially in hogs and beef 
and is “hopeful” that milk and egg 
production can be maintained. Feed 
followed through with objec 
) provisions of the order allow 


Says 


were 


were 


oo 
tions 
ing fet tn of soybeans and cotton- 
seed to exchange their products for 
enough protein meal to meet their ow: 
needs. 
Ww. I 


farmer, 


sawson King, Maryland dairy 
claimed at the meeting that 
“putting anything they can 
feed bag and “charging high 
prices for it without regard to nutri- 
tional values.” Feed mixers denied this. 
It also was brought to WFA’s attention 
that a “disgraceful” black market in 
cottonseed meal exists in the South with 
prices ranging from $60 and $75 a ton. 
WEA was told cotton ginners believe 
they were squeezed by OPA’s pric 
ceilings and are making up on cotton 
what they lost on ginning 
cottonseed meal 
South; that Texa 
range feeders in that big cotton Stat 
ire hard pressed for protein; that too 
protein is being diverted to mix 
thus working a hardship on feed 
straight ingredients and home 


mixers are 
get” in 


meal 
virtually no 
the 


see ~d 
that 


moving out of 
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{ 
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Art Taught as a Game 


Sixty classes monthly, numbering 1,500 
students attend New York Metropolitan. 


Making art study a game is the se 
cret of New York City’s famous Metro 
politan Museum of Art's program to 
teach art appreciation to some 1,500 
children monthly. 

The most popular game is the “treas 
ure hunt” in which students are given 
mimeographed sketches of objects thev 
are to search for in the exhibition of 
certain galleries. Once found, the pupil 
must complete the rough sketch and, 


scheduled on “ 


ie: . 


during a quiz period that follows, an 
swer questions about the objects and 
anything else they have seen. 

Another attention-getter is a “puzzle 
picture.” These are jigsaws of famous 
paintings in the 
and are sold to the 
each. Another 
students to rough out sketches of paint 


museum's collection 
children for 10 
device is encouraging 
ings; the museum supplies paper and 
pencils free to classes. 

So far this year, the Metropolitan ha 
averaged rag ani month, each class 
numbering about 5 children. Next 
ve the junior museum will e mphi isize 
sae exhibitions for children. Thre 
planned, the first being 
India’s Gods and Heroes.” 
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Republicans Win Again 
Eleet C. 


district 


O. Carrier in Fourth Congres- 


of Kentucky in 


Continuing the trend of Republica: 
success so striking in the Nov. 2 voting 
Kentuckians in the Fourth Congression 
al District of that State elected Repub 
lican Chester O. Carrier by a 13,000 
plur: ality over the Democratic cand 
date, J. Dan Talbott. It was 
election called to fill the vacancy left 
by the death of the late Edward A 
Creal, Democrat, who won by a 4,800 
majority in 1942. 

The District had been called a “Dem 
ocratic Gibraltar,” and Democrats in 
the campaign had urged the necessity 
of upholding the Washington adminis 
tration. They later attributed the defeat 
to a party split. Republicans were ju- 
bilant, House Re publican Leader Joe 
Martin said it confirmed his belief that 
his party would win a strong majority 
in the next House. Re public an national 
chairman, Harrison E. Spangler, said it 
increasingly evident that Re- 
will the nation.” 


sional upset. 


a spec l il 


became 


publicans “sweep 


Wide World 
YOUNG ART club members learn about Egyp- 
tian lore in New York city museum galleries 
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Synthetic Rubber Problems 


Expert says it cannot compete with 


natural product for tires and tubes. 


Pros and cons of synthetic rubber's 
place in post-war living are still debat- 
able. V. A. Cosler, DuPont Company 
official, told the American Marketing 
Association in New York, that synthetic 
rubber’s commercial value still is un- 
proved. Unless it is subsidized, the 
synthetic product has not yet shown it 
can compe te with natural rubber on ‘the 
American peace-time market. 

Biggest market for rubber in Amer- 
ica is for tires and tubes. So far, says 
Cosler, synthetic rubber, despite rapid 
strides in development, has not shown 
qualities to make it a dangerous com- 
petitor of natural rubber. Synthetic 
tires for passenger cars cannot compete 
with natural rubber tires, he says. Also, 
when using synthetic for heavy duty 
tires, it is necess ary to strengthen it 
with 10 to 30 per cent natural rubber. 

Cosler believes chief problem of pro- 
ducers of synthetic rubber is to find a 
consuming public where special proper- 
ties of the product outweigh advan- 
tages of natural rubber. 


OWI! Scooped Again 


British break news of Cairo conference 
“leak ;” Davis foul. 


via Lisbon claims 


A British news agency got a scoop and 
Elmer Davis and his Office of War In- 
formation got a whoop of anger and 
resentment on their hands out of the 
Cairo meeting of Roosevelt-Churchill- 
Chiang. The tempest broke because the 
Reuter News Agency of England broke 
news of the meeting to the world before 
any other news agency or reporter cov- 
ering the conference. 

American news publishers complained 
to Davis. Davis complained to Brendan 
Bracken, British minister of information. 
Reuter issued a statement that only 
rubbed it into OWI by explaining how 
they managed to sneak their story 
through the censors before everyone else. 

Nobody was very happy, except 
Reuter. Davis was criticized for not 
attending the Cairo meeting and han- 
dling American interests. He retorted 
he wasn’t invited to attend. Roy A. 
Roberts, Kansas City Star managing edi- 
tor, branded the episode a “breach of 
faith” damaging to the war effort. 
Davis, to Bracken, deplored the “un- 
happy results,” terming the incident “a 
fiagrant and possibly dangerous breach 
of the basic rules of security.” In Eng- 
land, Bracken admitted something 
would have to be done about such things 
in the future. 

One fact stood out: Reuter got a 
scoop. By its own admission, Reuter sent 
its dispatch f from Lisbon. It was re- 
ceived and distributed in America al- 


International 
WAR NEEDS keep Mrs. Eleanor Hardy on De- 
troit aircraft job despite her 14 children. 


most 20 minutes before White House 
correspondents filed their story. Later, 
other news agencies picked up Reuter’s 
Lisbon dispatch. 


Dirksen’s Hat 


Illinois Congressman decides to enter 


Republican race for the Presidency. 


The Presidential bug has bitten a 
member of the House of Representatives, 
Everett M. Dirksen, Illinois Republican. 
He announced that after thinking over 
the pleas of 36 colleagues from 13 
states, he had decided to enter the race 
for the Republican nomination. 

With six terms in the House to his 
credit, Dirksen is no novice to politics. 
He plans to center his campaign in the 
Middle West. Dirksen said he will not 
enter state primaries, neither would he 
be a “stalking horse” or a “favorite son.” 


Gov’t Faces Locker Shortage 


Freezers with million more cubic feet of 
space needed to hold stocks on hand. 


Big government food stocks have cre- 
ated a vexing problem in New York City. 
Warehouses, particularly freezer space, 
are so jampacked that the Office of De- 
fense Transportation has urged the War 
Food Administration to do something 
about the congestion. 

Joseph B. Eastman, ODT director, 
has received a letter from WFA officials 
pledging “immediate” action. One way 
out would be for the government to re- 
lease some of its food supplies, food 
trade leaders suggest. Warehouse in- 
terests talk about increasing their freezer 
capacity by a million sale feet, but 
even if that got government approval it 


PATHFINDER 


would be some 90 days before it could 
be done. 


GHQ For World Relief 


Lehman will estabish offices for United 


Nations Relief Assn. in Washington, 


Headquarters of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion will be located in Washington, 
cording to the first international 
servant, Director General Herbert Leh- 
man, elected by the UNRRA conference 
of 44 nations. 

Early organization of a staff and plans 
of action for carrying out the UNRRA’s 
objective—the feeding and relief of 
peoples in war-devastated countries— 
was promised by Mr. Lehman. Col. 
John J. Llewellin, British delegate, de- 
scribed the conference and relief plans 
as “a good augury for the dawning of 
a peaceful, better world.” 


‘ — 
Highway Building Plan 

Six billion dollar work program in which 
states would share means peace-time jobs. 


Post-war highway building to cost 
$6,000,000,000 has been planned by 
the Federal Works Administration. I 
Congress approves, the Federal Govern- 
ment will supply half that amount wit! 
states contributing an equal sum. 
Spending would be at the rate 
$2,000,000,000 a year for three years. 

Major General Philip B. Fleming 
FWA chief, told the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials this pub- 
lic works program would help stave off 
a depression, supply jobs for thousan 

Our tendency, said Fleming, } 
been to build in boom times. This, hi 
said, should be reversed. We should 
start construction building in time to 
head off dangers of depression. Don't 
look for boom to follow war’s end, he 
warned. 


Old Sea Dogs Growl 


AFL union head blames Government 
“stiffs” for demanding medical exams. 


War Shipping Administration’s plan 
requiring medical examinations for all 
merchant seamen met stonewall opposi- 
tion from the Seafarers International 
Union of San Francisco, Calif. Result 
was delay of two weeks and probably 
more in ordering the tests. 

Salty, Norway-born Harry Lunde- 
berg, AFL seaman’s union leader, wrote 
WSA chiefs his organization objected 
because such examinations would 
throw a lot of “old sea dogs” out of 
work. WSA argued examinations were 
necessary to weed out tubercular and 
venereal disease cases among merchant 
seamen. Lundeberg branded the plan 


a “medical scheme worked out by a 
bunch of $10,000-a-year stiffs.” 
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Conference at Tehran 


Rig Three pledge post-war co-operation 


but skip’ “Unconditional Surrender.” 


iged by men, guns and tanks, 

fighters and bombers flew pro- 

ly in the heavens above, the Big 

of the world’s free nations— 

velt, Stalin, Churchill— met in 

capital, Tehran, “the city of 

to reach agreement on means 

lestroying the German armies, and 

plan a fr iendly, peaceful world. It was 

history-making meeting, attended by 

wes Of political, diplomatic and mili- 
Py figures of world stature. 

t the end of four days and nights of 
liscussions, Nov. 28 to Dec. 1, the Pres- 
ent of the United States, the Prime 

\linister of Great Britain and the Prem- 
ier of the Soviet Union prepared a state- 

t telling the world they had “reached 

iplete agreement as to the scope and 

ug of operations, which will be un- 
lertaken from the east, west and south.” 
lhe common understanding we have 
ert reached guarantees that victory 
| be ours.” It was signed simply 
“Roosevelt, Stalin, Chueh” They 
omised “relentless and increasing” at- 
aie on the German military machine, 
ind declared “no power on earth can 
prevent our destroying the German 
mies by land, their U-boats by sea, 
a their war plants from the air.” 
Significantly, the official statement 


A PAGE FOR HISTORY. 


did not mention “unconditional surren- 
der.” This was taken to be an open in- 
vitation and encouragement to peoples 
and groups’ within Axis-dominated 
countries to rebel against their leaders 
and be assured a place in planning a 
peaceful world. 

As open proof of this, the Big Three 
issued 
“the governments of the U. S. A., the 
U. S. S. R., and the United Kingdom 
are at one with the government of Iran 
in their desire for the maintenance of 
the independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Iran. They count on 
the participation of Iran together with 
all other peace-loving nations in the es- 
tablishment of international peace, se- 
curity and prosperity after the war in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter to which all four gov- 
ernments have continued to subsoribe.” 

In their announced “determination 
that our nations shall work together in 
the war and in the peace that will fol- 
low,” Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill 
reached a working basis for solving 
many of the difficult post-war problems 
such as boundaries, spheres of influ- 
ence, and, of particular importance, 
treatment of Germany after the war. In 
this they were joined by a ye ad- 
visers. They finally said: “We shall 
seek the cooperation and aie partici- 
pation of all nations, large and small, 
whose peoples in heart and in mind 


Acme 


Leaders of the three most powerful countries in the world, Premier 


Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Churchill, gather on the portico of the Russian 


Embassy at Tehran after their momentous conference. 


In background: Gen. Arnold, Chief Army 


Air Forces; British officer, Adm, Cunningham, British Chief of Naval Staff, and Adm. Leahy. 


a declaration on Iran, declaring 


Acme 


HONORS FOR IKE. General Dwight Eisen- 
hower receives the Legion of Merit from Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on the latter's conference trip 


are dedicated, as are our own peoples, 
to the elimination of tyranny and slav- 
ery, Oppression and intolerance. We 
will welcome them as they may choose 
to come into the world family of demo- 
cratic nations.” 

While the Big Three were in session, 
the finest military minds of the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain were 
meeting day and night. No second 
front talk leaked from behind confer- 
ence doors, indicating this and other 
broad phases of the military operations 
had already been planned to the satis- 
faction of the Russians, possibly at the 
Moscow conference. 

Attending the history-making meet- 
ing with President Roosevelt, among 
others, were: General George C. Mar- 
shall, U. S. Army chief of staff; Harry 
Hopkins, adviser to the President; Gen- 
eral Henry H. Arnold, chief of the U. S. 
Army air forces, and Admiral Ernest 
King commander in chief of the United 
States fleet. 

With Stalin was his Foreign Secretary 
Molotov, Marshal Klementi E. Voroshi- 
lov, and an interpreter. Churchill had 
called in Anthony Eden, Great Britain’s 
Foreign Secretary; General Sir Alan 
Brooke, chief of the British Imperial 
General Staff; Admiral Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham, chief of the Brit- 
ish naval staff; Field Marshal Sir John 
G. Dill, chief of the British military mis- 
sion to the United States, and Air Mar- 
shal Sir Charles Portal, chief of the Brit- 
ish air staff, 

The President and Stalin met for the 
first time Nov. 28 at 3 p. m. when the 
Russian leader invited the President to 
be his house guest at the Russian em- 
bassy. The President accepted and the 
two were joined an hour later by Mr. 
Churchill. The second day of the con- 
ference Churchill presented Stalin with 
the Stalingrad sword inscribed to Rus- 
sian heroes who defended Stalingrad. 
Forged in England and encased in a 


crimson sheath, it was presented at im- 
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pressive, formal ceremonies in the 50 by 
75 foot room used for all the confer- 
ences. A Russian band, armed soldiers, 
parade-clad soldiers ringed the room 
during the presentation. President 
Roosevelt sat in a corner and watched. 

After the meetings photographers 
and movie men had a field day for al- 
most half an hour “shooting” the polit- 
ical and military representatives pres- 
ent. When the meetings were over, 
the high chiefs of the combined Brit- 
ish and American general staffs “threw 
a party” that lasted until 2 o'clock in 
the morning. Later, most of the mili 
tary chiefs returned to Cairo, where 
Roosevelt and Churchill had met with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek Nov. 
22-26. Only two newspaper reporters 
were in the conference city. They got 
there by chance. The others were held 
at Cairo. The President’s whereabouts 
immediately following the conference 
was not disclosed. 


PRACTICALLY EVERY news ac- 
count of the conference (exception, 
PATHFINDER) spelled the city where 
the historic meeting took place as Teh- 
Eran. A check with the Iran Legation 
in Washington reveals the middle E is 
in error. The correct spelling (con- 
firmed by the Permanent Committee of 
Geographic Names, a British organiza- 
tion) always has been TEHRAN. 


“Shallow River Fleet”’ 


New launches haul Russian products 
along rivers where no ship ever sailed. 


When war came to the Soviet Union 
many of its collective farms and in- 
dustries lay hundreds of miles from 
the nearest railroads. The trucks form- 
erly used to carry away their products 
were needed to transport guns and 
tanks to the front. Not even the small- 
est steamer could make its way up and 
down the shallow rivers. 

In Moscow, a group of engineers put 
their heads together and designed a 
freight launch made entirely of wood, 
which drew no more than 40 centi- 
meters, and operated on a gas generator. 
blueprints were then drawn for light 
barges of equal draught with a capacity 
of eight tons. 

When spring thaws came to the Rus- 
sian rivers a month later, the shipyards 
had 100 of the launches ready. Each 
launch tows a caravan of 25 barges, 
which are highly maneuverable. 


Balkan Malcontent 


What stand will be taken by Bulgaria 


in the coming invasion of the Balkans? 


The Bulgarian capital of Sofia, with 
its old time gypsy quarter and mosque- 
like churches, may play a leading role 
in the war that is drawing closer and 
closer to southeastern Europe. The hub 
of the Balkan rail system and an indis- 
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BABY FLAT TOP. This is the first picture to be released of the Kaiser-built Casablanca-Clos; 
aircraft carrier, one of the latest additions to the United States Navy's rapidly growing fleet 


pensable link in Axis troop movements, 
it has been twice bombed in recent 
weeks by American Liberators. The 
raids were described officially as “the 
beginning of the Balkan offensive.” If 
Turkey should throw in her lot with the 
Allies it is likely that her armies would 
head in this direction. 

A number of signs indicate that Bul- 
garia, like Hungary, is cooling in her 
affection for her Axis partners. A few 
days ago the Partisan radio declared 
that Bulgarian troops in Yugoslavia had 
revolted against’ their German com- 
mand. Sofia’s half-hearted anti-aircraft 
defenses during the first air attack were 
vigorously protested by the Germans, 
who threatened to put the entire coun- 
try under military control. 


the road to Rome. 
TOWARD POLAND. 


sian measurement. 


juction of Korosten. 


TOWARD THE REICH. 


on the Soviet front, swept by wind, snow and rain. 
from the Germans are useless until the gauge can be changed to the Ru 
Trucks sink hub-deep into the muddy roads. 
Russia the Red Army crept forward, threatening Mogliev. 
attacks in the Dnieper section, constituting a desperate attempt to pr: 
vent the splitting of the Nazi army, resulted in their recapture of the rai! 


After a week’s breathing spell Berlin was agaiv | 


In the mountains, 4,000 Bulgarian 
guerillas are reported fighting against 
regular army troops. The mysterious 
death of King Boris III last summe 
was believed to center around his de- 
cision to take a firmer stand against 
Hitler’s demands. When six-year-old 
Simeon II succeeded his father, unde: 
the regency of Nazi-loving Premie: 
Philoff, street rioting reached su 
heights that German Gestapo rushed in 
to take control. 

Long-nosed Boris III, Hamlet-lik: 
his indecision, was the tool of strong 
politicians during much of his 25-y: 
reign. In 1941, hoping to regain sor 
of Bulgaria’s lost territories, he cast his 
lot with the Germans. His decisi 
brought Bulgaria rich loot. She 


105th Week of War 


TOWARD ROME. Fighting as heavy as at Verdun in World War I char- 
acterized the first full-powered Allied offensive since the invasion of Italy. | 
Tackling more than nine German divisions, the American Fifth Army cap- 
tured heavily fortified sections of Mount Maggiore and Mount Camino on 
In the East the British Eighth Army seized San Vito. 
but retreated from just-won Orsogna. 


Lengthening supply lines mean slower progre- 


Railroads recapture: 


In W hi 
German count 











the object of heavy attack by the RAF. The next night British planes thre» 
the Luftwaffe off beam by again heading toward the capital, then veering 
off to hit Leipzig, rail and industrial center to the southwest. Targets o! 
the week for American bombers were the German cities of Bremen and 
Solingen. 


TOWARD TOKYO. By the second anniversary of Pearl Harbor American 
forces were on the offensive in the Pacific. Japanese strength was deteriorat- 
ing. But a glance at the map still showed vast stretches of sea and land 
between Allied-occupied territory and the ultimate objective—the 
Japanese mainland. During the week Gen. MacArthur’s forces continued to 
push forward through the Huon Peninsula on New Guinea and inland from 
Empress Augusta Bay on Bougainville Island. 


| 
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BOMBER SCHNOZZLE. The all-metal nose of 
the new B-25 Mitchell Bomber sports a 75mm. 
cannon and two 50 calibre machine guns. 


ceived land not only from Yugoslavia 
and Greece, which had gone to war 
against the Axis, but also from Rumania, 
which had become Hitler’s ally. 
Although Bulgaria dutifully declared 
war on Great Britain and the United 
States, her strong pro-Russian heritage 
caused her people to resist Axis efforts 
to make them fight the Soviet Union. 
It was supposedly on this issue that 
Boris had his final wrangle with Hitler 
before his death. 
Greek leaders in the United States 
look with skepticism on coming Bul- 
garian peace feelers. They claim that 
Bulgaria, on the strength ‘of her Rus- 
sian friendship, will try the whited 
sepulchre act at the peace conference in 
attempt to hold tight to her pillaged 
rritories. Russia although pledged to 
frain from bombing the country, has 
ndemned Bulgaria's Axis-aided ter- 
torial expansion. 
Victor- Sharenkoff, secretary of the 
lgarian Congress of America, says 
t if democratic elements rule in Bul- 
ria after the war, they will not at- 
mpt to retain that part of Macedonia 
ich Greece claims as hers. Accord- 
x to Sharenkoff, the Bulgarian under- 
round wants to join the Greeks’ fight 
gainst the enemy. Many Bulgarians 
tailed to police service in Yugoslavia 
re known to have joined the Partisan 
rces there against the Germans. 


Finland Clamors for Peace 


Dr. Paasikivi may be forced into leadership 
to seek understanding with the Allies. 


; 


Ever since the Germans froze in the 
ow before Moscow in 1941, the demo- 
itic Finnish people have been clamor- 
ng for the war to be halted. 
\ecently, for the first time, official 
inland used the word ‘ “peace.” Presi- 


*'dent Risto Ryti admitted that he had 


received a peace petition from 33 promi- 
nent citizens, representing all parties in 
the war-sick country except the pro- 
Nazis and Fascists. 

It urged the President to pull out of 
the war as soon as possible, before Hit- 
ler’'s ship of state reached the bottom, 
and to cultivate the friendship, if any, 
ot the United States. 

President Risto Ryti would have pre- 
ferred to drape the whole affair in 


silence, but an “unimaginable indiscr 

tion” let. the cat out of his portfolio. 
Probably one of the 33 ‘prominent citi 
Zens purposely whispered to force the 
president’s hand. The only course left 


to the government was to acknowledge 
receipt of the peace plea, and protest 
that it was of little importance. 

But the people of Finland were not 
convinced. They knew that the con- 
stitution of the Cabinet was once again 
under discussion and that the govern- 
ment itself was on the point of collapse, 
as any pro-war Finnish government 
must be. 

Most likely candidate for the Premier- 
ship was Dr. Juho Kusto Paasikivi, re- 
putedly the only man in Finland who 
knew how to handle Stalin and the Rus- 
sians. Paasikivi and Jean Julius Chris- 
tian Sibelius are the only Finn lead- 
ers the Soviets ever took to: Sibelius be- 
cause he writes wonderful music, and 
Paasikivi because he can see Stalin’s 
jokes and does not behave like a bull 
when faced with the Soviet flag. 

In 1918 Juho Paasikivi negotiated 
Finland’s independence with Lenin’s 
first Commissars. Since then, whenever 
Finland has had to negotiate with the 
Soviet union, Paasikivi was on hand in 
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Moseow, displaying a fluent knowledge 
of the Russian language and an engag 
ing tolerance towards the back-slaps of 
Premier Stalin. 

Dr. Paasikivi, whose name was one of 
the first on the peace petition before he 
discretely withdrew it, denied with much 
modesty that he is heading for the pre 
He knew quite well that Fin 
land’s war would have to stop, and that 


, 
ie was known to be a man who could 


miership. 


m it. 
as another, however, who had 
shot at it last month. Loaded with 


government-approved peace terms, Eero 


a , . 
there VV 


Vuori, Chairman of the Finnish Trade 
Unions, representing 50% of the Fin- 
nish people, flew to neutral Stockholm 
as soon as he heard that Arthur Deakin, 
acting General Secretary of the British 
Transport and General Workers’ Union, 
had arrived at the Swedish Transport 
Union Congress. 

“Go to the Russians,” said Mr. Deakin, 
when sounded on the subject, and he 
passed a report on to the proper British 
authorities. Whitehall snapped disap- 
proval of “any unauthorized British sub- 
ject engaging in peace-feeler discussions 
with enemy nationals.” 

Undaunted by the official rebuke, 
Arthur Deakin insisted: “I do not see 
that a representative of the British trade 
union movement is doing anything un- 
reasonable in discussing the feelings of 
Finnish trade unionists. . The one 
thing I can say is that the people of 
Finland want peace.” 

The Finnish people are still waiting; 
but the government was reported to be 
opposed to unconditional surrender, 
which they understood to be the terms 
of the Moscow conference. 


~ 


Acme 


U. S. Marines rest amidst desolation after establishing beach head on 


Tarawa. By the time they had wrested complete control of the island, U. S. losses had 


mounted fc an estimated 1,092 killed, 2,480 wounded. 


Japanese toll was 5,700 killed. 
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PATHFINDER 


This is the ENEMY, Mr. Jones! 


Two “mobs”, in Germany 
and Japan, plotted the horrors 
of World War li. Now, “the 
law” is closing in on them. 


Each passing week brings closer the 
day of judgement for Germany’s cold- 
blooded leaders. Giddy with lust for 
power and wealth, these men exploded 
the mechanistic fury of war upon 
Europe and the world. 

From Berlin, seat of his rule over 
69,622,213 people living on 182,471 
square miles of land, Hitler loosed 
hordes of men and machines in March, 
1938, simultaneously sent smooth-talk- 
ing ambassadors to browbeat the small 
nations. First Austria bowed, then 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Soon 
Hitler’s sadistic culture gripped 291,- 
747,404 people and approximately 1,- 
471,217 square miles of territory. 
Italy, Greece, France, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Belgium, the low countries, Nor- 
way, and a big slice of Russia were un- 
der his rule. What diplomacy could 
not accomplish, Hitler’s henchmen car- 
ried out by torture, murder, wholesale 
slaughter, and a scorched-earth policy. 





HITLER 





HIMMLER 


GERMANY 


ADOLF HITLER, Commander-in-Chief of German army; fuehrer and believes hi 
self infallible; responsible only to himself. Bom in Austria; served as corporal 
World War I; became naturalized German citizen 1931, two years before he made hi 
self dictator of Germany. Father's name was Schickelgruber; ex-paper hanger in Vik 


HERMANN WILHELM GOERING, richest man in Europe; prime minister of Prussia 
chief of the Luftwaffe; hunting-master of the Reich. Wounded in Munich beer ha 
putsch of 1923, his injuries driving him to use of morphine and to treatment as d: 
addict. Was main instrument in building up German air power under Weimar regim.. 


FRITZ ERICH VON MANNSTEIN, General Field Marshal, and one of Hitler’s leadi 
military commanders. Is 58 years old; saw service in World War I in France and 
Balkans; calls himself “Conqueror of Sebastopol.” (His casualties in that engagem: 
were calculated at 75,000 dead and wounded; Russians are nearing the city agai 





FIELD MARSHAL EHRHARDT MILCH, Chief of the Lufthansa, German civilian 
service and Inspector General of the Luftwaffe. After Nazis came to power beca 
Goering’s “personal representatice.” When it was reported that he had a Jewish gra 
mother Goering made his famous statement: “I will decide who is a Jew in German 


ADMIRAL KARL DOENITZ, Commander-in-Chief of German navy; master of | 
U-boats; originator of the wolf- pack technique and liaison method between aircraft a 
submarines; man most responsible for death of so many unarmed Allied and neut: 
seamen. Is 51 years old; was active naval commander in World War I in Black 5S: 


FIELD MARSHAL WILHELM KEITEL, Chief of the German High Command; o 
school officer of the German army, served under the Kaiser, the Republic and t 
Nazis; is disciple of Gen. von See ckt who othe new German army after 1919. Join 
after 1933. He planned the “Battle of France,” organized the Russian offensiy: 


HEINRICH HIMMLER, new Minister of Interior; Chief of the Gestapo; great: 
terrorist since Torquemnada. One Nazi minister said of him, “He would shoot dow 
his own father and mother if Hitler ordered it.” Served as chauffeur and body gua 
for Hitler. Is responsible for slaughter of an estimated 5,000,000 civilians since 19 


DR. ROBERT LEY, Chief of the Nazi Labor Front, of the co-ordinated labor unio: 
of the Third Reich, and the Commander of 3,000,000 foreign labor slaves brought fr: 
all the occupied countries of Europe. Robbed the European trade unions of 200 milli 
marks. The “doctor” of Nazi manpower, Ley has the reputation of heavy drinkin: 


DR. H. CONTI, Head of the Reich Health Service with special functions in the An 
Medical Corps; at times personal physician to Hitler and to other Nazi chiefs. W 
formerly physician to the S A Storm Troops; later Director of Prussian Health Servi: 
Is doctor who ordered sterilization of all the political opponents of the Nazi regir 


FIELD MARSHAL ERWIN ROMMEL, Hitler’s best general; son of a German scho: 
master; former police officer in the Weimar Republic. Was dismissed from post aft 
ordering his men to fire on a Labor Day parade. Was in Egypt and Palestine bef 
present war began; personal body guard of Hitler. He lost about 75,000 men in Afri 


FIELD MARSHAL ALBERT JODL, Nazi Chief of Operations; was formerly gene: 
in the Austrian Army, and is a specialist in ski and mountain fighting. Was on act 
service in Finland and Russia; is a member of the highest war council. He is an Austri 





MANNSTEIN DOENITZ 
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TOYODA 


MATSUOKA 


MINAMI MAZAKI TAMURA 


JAPAN 


HIROHITO, Emperor, or Mikado, of Japan; “Son of Heaven.” Is 42 years old; 
.s erowned in November, 1928, the 124th of his line; a scion of oldest existing 
yal family in the world. In 1938 Hirohito entered a poetry contest with a poem 
pressing the hope that the “wide world will be peaceful.” He did not win the prize. 





HIDEKI TOJO, Prime Minister of Japan; member of the military caste; fanatic 
idherent of the War Party and real dictator of Japan. Headed Japanese army in 
Manchukuo and China in 1987; organized secret service responsible for terrorist 
regime. Enthusiastic supporter of Pan-Asia idea. Hates the Russians most. 


SABURO KARUSU, Expert of Japanese Foreign Office; former consul at Chicago 
d secretary of Japanese Legation in Chile. Known as “best dressed man in 
lapan;”at White House for peace discussions on eve of bombing of Pearl Harbor. 
las been to Germany on several confidential missions since Japan joined the Axis. 


VICE ADMIRAL TEIJIRO TOYODA, Originator of the plan for the Japanese 
quest of the Philippines. Was formerly Japanese naval attache in London; 
Minister of Commerce in Japanese government. Is related to the 
ctor of the Sumitomi, one of the greatest business oligarchies in all Japan. 


\DMIRAL KICHISATURO NOMURA, last Japanese Ambassador to the United States; 
of Japan’s outstanding naval authorities. Was Naval Commander in Russo-Japanese 

r and had ship sunk under him. Later remarked: “Ship she go down; me, I go up.” 
ied the Versailles treaty; was later Secretary to Minister of Navy. Is six feet tall. 


KENJA DOIHORA, Chief of the Japanese Air Force; organizer of Japan’s aviation 
lustry, which he patterned on that of Germany. Member of Supreme War Council; 
der in the War Party, and was responsible for the execution of the American pilots 
‘tured after the bombing of Tokyo. Is 60 years old, stocky; has record as terrorist. 


CEN, TOMOYUKI YAMASHITA, “The Conqueror of Singapore,” a title of which h« 
ery proud; member of War Party, belongs to Japanese military caste and is notorious 
his brutality. Is responsible for prison camps where hundreds of English died of 
nutrition. After winning Malaya was called on to finish the job in the Philippines. 


GEN. JIRO MINAMI, Governor General of Korea, also having authority over Manchu- 
»; known as “Father of the Kwantung Army.” One of ablest of Japanese generals; 
| leading advocate of Japanese expansion. Occupies one of most important posts of 
anese Empire; has perhaps more influence on Japanese army than any other man 


GENERAL MAZAKI, The man who planned the conquest of Manchuria; also the attack 
Pearl Harbor. Is ari ardent militarist and Fascist and was one of the first protagonists 
the Japanese-German Axis as a means of aiding Japanese expansion. Is now officially 
ired, but is still one of the most influential advisers of the Supreme Defense Council. 


(OLONEL TAMURA, Japan’s No. 1 Spy; organizer and leader of espionage staff which 
mbers more than 400 whites, mostly Germans, in the secret service of Japan. Also 
ganized espionage service in Siam, Hongkong and India. Is considered one of the 
st efficient spies in the world, at head of most unscrupulous spy ring. 


YOSUKE MATSUOKA, Personal Representative of the Emperor in the Supreme War 

uncil; former Japanese Foreign Minister; member of the Black Dragon, espionage 
society, of which he organized foreign branches. Is faithful supporter of War Party, and 
\mbitious for a great post-war Japan maintaining leadership over an “Asia for Asiatics.” 


DOIHORA YAMASHITA 


















EMPEROR HIROHITO 
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'P.HE die is cast. The promises are 
made. Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Chiang Kai-shek have sworn to strip 
Japan of the last bit of loot her wily 
leaders have seized by blood, sweat and 
double-crossing during the past 50 years. 
This calls for a major operation. In 
1894 Japan was a nation of 40,000,000 
persons jammed into 148,000 square 
miles. Today, her soldiers have over- 
run some 3,000,000 square miles of 
territory in which live about 500,000,000 
subjugated people. 

Japan’s war of conquest, carefully 
plotted by a small clique of industrialists 
and militarists, began with her war 
against China in 1894, out of which she 
won Formosa, the Prescadores Islands 
and the southern part of Manchuria, 
now Manchukuo. In her war with 
Russia (1904) she established herself as 
a naval power, regained the southern 
half of the Island of Sakhalin. In 1910, 
she formally annexed Korea. The treaty 
of Versailles gave her a mandate over 
the Marshall, Caroline and Mariannas 
island groups. This meant 623 islands 
dotting a 2,500-mile ocean area. 

She added to her conquest in 1931 by 
invading Manchuria; opened the Japa- 
nese-Chinese war on July 7, 1937 and in 
three years gobbled up almost all the 
coastal region of China, French Indo- 
China felt the Japanese heel in 1940. 
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New Accounting Plan 


A new accounting plan for the Fed- 
eral government is suggested by E. F. 
Bartelt of the U. S. treasury’s bureau of 
accounts. Adoption of his program, says 
Bartelt, would lead to “better under- 
standing of government.” 

He proposes a joint congressional 
committee to receive audit reports from 
the comptroller general; regular meet- 
ings between the President, his cabinet, 
and large spending organizations to con- 
sider the over-all financial operations 
and condition of government; submis- 
sion to Congress by the President of an 
alternative budget, and creation of an 
accountancy and audit board consisting 
of professional accountants outside gov- 
ernment Their duty would be to judge 
the efficiency of government auditing 
and accounting and make recommenda- 
tions to Congress for improvements. 


MANUFACTURE OF 64,000 domestic 
electric ranges next year has been au- 
thorized by the WPB, the first to be 
made since war materials shortage be- 
came acute. The ranges will be the 
three-burner type. . 


NAM Plans for Post-war 


Postwar problems was the keynote 
of the second war congress of Amer- 
ican industry, sponsored by the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, in New 
York this week. Speakers emphasized 
private enterprise must be permitted to 
function after the war if the Nation is 
to progress. 

Those attending the 
agreed business in the post-war period 
must continue to do the same produc- 
tion and management job it has done 
so well during the war. Among those 
at the congress were William Green 
and Philip Murray, leaders respective- 
ly of the American Federation of Labor 
and the CIO. Top administration men 
in government did not attend. 


conterence 


BAMBOO for the Gulf Coast is at- 
tracting the attention of federal scient- 
ists. As a source of cellulose, no other 
plant_can produce more per acre per 
year than certain kinds of bamboo. The 
oldest Chinese books, written on bamboo 
paper, are sound today after 3,000. years. 
Fresh bamboo shoots are prized articles 
of diet in the Orient. 


Beryllium 

Beryllium, formerly called “rare- 
earth,” costing $200 per pound and sold 
only as a curiosity, is now in large de- 


mand for the war effort. This base 
alloy, secured from the ore beryl, when 
diluted with copper to make the finished 
alloy, has found many new uses. It is 
50% stronger than any other copper 
alloy, above average corrosion resist- 
ance, and high endurance strength. 

The ‘Brush Beryllium Company at 
Lorain, Ohio, was the first to commer- 
cially produce this laboratory curiosity, 
and is now a principal source for this 
base alloy. 

Another pioneer in production of 
beryllium alloys is the Beryllium Cor- 
poration of Reading, Pennsylvania. 

In 1941, production was only 2,500 
tons compared with an estimated output 
of over 6,000 tons this year. The entire 
amount is now being used for war pro- 
duction. Details are a war secret but 
many new uses are planned after the 
war. Present price has been frozen at 
$17 per pound. 


CATTLE TAIL tips are going to war 
as hair in army mattresses. Sale and 
delivery of cattle tail hair has been re- 
stricted except to the armed forces. 


Mind Over Matter 


In war plants throughout the United 
States nimble-witted employees are sav- 
ing man-hours, material ~ and lives 
through their suggestions of new and 
better ways to get things done. In 
plants of one electrical manufacturing 
company alone, employee suggestions 
added 330,000 man-hours to the war 
effort in the first six months of this year, 
and incidentally netted the suggesters 
$67.600 award money. Payments were 
made for 5,384 out of a total of 17,235 
war production ideas contributed by 
men and women in a score of plants and 
offices. One employee’s production 
idea is saving 7,400 man-hours a year 
in building electric motors for the Navy. 


PRIORITY PROBLEMS in getting 
5,000 garbage cans for a war. housing 
project in Vancouver, Washington, did 
not stump the housing authorities long. 
An initial order was placed fer 1,000 
“cans” which were made of plywood and 
painted inside and out with acid-resist- 
ing paint. They were guaranteed by 
the manufacturer to outlast the metal 
receptacles. 


Jobs for Veterans 


Foreseeing the need for jobs in the 
post-war period, General Motors Cor- 
poration is planning now for re-employ- 
ment of veterans. Instructions hay 


; 





PATHFINDER 


gone out to all personnel managers 01 
ining plans for analyzing physical ;, 
quirements for particular jobs, devel. 
ing supervision, and supplying spe: 
training so handicapped veterans can 
made self-supporting. 


ALCOHOL FROM POTATOES ; 
will be flowing at the Galsworthy, I) 
industrial alcohol plant at Idaho F 
Idaho. Formerly operated as an exp 
mental plant to process alcohol f; 
cull potatoes, it was purchased f, 
the University of Idaho extension s: 
ice by the Galsworthy company, w! 
spent $80,000 in improvements. |] 
duction capacity of the plant has 
been revealed. 


Big Baby 

Time and again plastics have lb: 
hailed as the nation’s higgest war ba 
It is lusty and howling, all right, but 
was not left on the doorstep by V 

Moreover now that plastic’s prod 
tion has virtually caught up with t 
of aluminum, it is hardly fair to cal 
a baby any more. Output of plast 
has doubled every five years since 19 
is now topping half a million tons 
nually. Aluminum and aluminum 
loy production, which was 112,000 t 
in 1936, hit the half-million mark in 
and is expected to reach 1,500,000 t 
of ingots this year. Steel, this year \ 
exceed 90 million tons. 


] 


PAPER UNDERWEAR that will « 
so little it can be thrown away al 
one wearing is reported as one of 
war's discoveries. The underwear \ 
developed for the army as “extra insu! 
tion” for troops in Arctic regions. || 
made of pulped cotton clippings 
contains two sheets of paper joined 
a thin coating of asphalt and tar. 





LIGHT BY RADIO such as these fluorescen! 


lamps new plays big part in war. Scientists 
see wide use for them also in peacetime 
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Bom TO BETTER LIVING 
ee ON ARMS OF POWER 


x 


FOOD 


O THis little lad, held man- 

high in big, firm hands, his 

father’s arms are the symbol 
gnd source of power that protects 
and provides. The father is flat- 
tered but not fooled. He knows 
that no nation can be protected 
by the strength of human arms, 
nor any people provided with 
good living from the power of 
human muscles. 

From oars to sail to steam... 
from pushcart to wagon to motor- 
truck ... from hand-hoe to horse- 
team to tractor, the path from 
slavery to freedom, from priva- 
tion to plenty, always has been a 
path of POWER. Because his 
brain is greater than his brawn, 
his mind stronger than his mus- 
cle, man has learned to multiply 
his strength with Power, first from 
the sinews of beasts, then from 
the forces of fire. 

For sixty centuries that farming 
was done by hand, food always 
was scarce and famine frequent. 
Farmers prospered only with slave 
labor; without slaves farmers were 
no more than peasants. In a 
single century has come the mir- 
acle of Power and the machines 
to apply it. 

Today the farmer who is mas- 
ter of power can produce more 
food and provide his family a 
better living than could the mas- 
ter of a hundred slaves working 
with no more power than their 
own aching arms. 


Throughout the century which 
* 


Earmarks of Case farm power are 
Endurance and Economy. It is en- 
durance that enables Case tractors 
to hold their swift, steady stride 
without faltering or favoring through 
heat and cold, soft footing and hard 
nulling, throughout long days and 
long seasons. It is endurance that 
enables them to give extra years of 
use with little upkeep. From this 
endurance comes low cost to own, 
low investment per year of use or 
acre of work. Fuel economy comes 
both from ability to get eager power 
out of low-cost fuels and from 
power-saving transmission between 


is the measure of the machine age 
in farming, Case has furnished 
ways for farmers to use more and 
more Power—first from horses, 
then from steam, now from in- 
ternal-combustion engines in 
tractors, combines and hay bal- 
ers. For a hundred years it has 
been a Case* habit to ,make 
machines strong, simple, easy to 
operate, and long-lived. 

Now that extra endurance in 
Case tractors is helping countless 
farmers to push their work alon 
faster, to get things done wit 
less help, to see things through 
with little time taken for atten- 
tion, little expense for upkeep. 


Power Sets Children Free 


In every job where Power has 
replaced muscle, children have 
been set free from farm toil. There 
is no child-labor problem in 
farming except in operations still 
done by hand because machines 
have not yet been devised or 
adopted. ~ 

Granted the American free- 
doms of unfettered enterprise and 
unhampered employment, Amer- 
ican industry and ingenuity will 
set Power to work on more farm 
jobs, set more farm children free 
to enjoy better education, and 
put more material blessings into 
their homes. 

In the future, as in the century 
past, Case will play a worthy part 
in the further advance of Power. 
J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


* * 


engine and traction wheels. * * For 
practical ways to spose your farmin 
with present machines and limit 
help, send for free 32-page, fully 
illustrated book “Shortcuts.” 


BUY MORE BONDS - SAVE MORE SCRAP 
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Americana 


The Sailor’s Magic Mattress 


After the war, when Uncle Sam’s 
soldiers and sailors shall have returned 
from the far corners of the earth, there 
will be some “tall stories” told when 
little groups get together, but! few will 
be able to equal in picturesqueness and 
unbelievability that of Second Cook Hel- 
mar Schmidt of the Liberty Ship Richard 
D. Spaight. 

Having delivered a cargo of war ma- 
terial to our armed forces in the Medi- 
terranean area the ship was returning 
the way it had come, via the Suez Canal, 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean, and was in 
the Mozambique Channel between the 
Island of Madagascar and Africa, on the 
way around Cape Good Hope, when it 
was attacked by a submarine. 

At the moment, Cook Schmidt was 
lying on a mattress.on the hatch above 
the forward hold. Sitting close by and 
talking with him was Messman William 
J. O’Brien. When the first torpedo struck, 
Schmidt’s mattress rose and_ sailed 
through the air “with the greatest of 
ease,” with Schmidt still on it. It reached 
a height of 200 feet, according to As- 
sistant Engineer Nils H. Uppstrom of 
Philadelphia, did a graceful curve then 
came down top side up, with Schmidt 
still on the top side and unhurt, and 
landed on the water like a flying boat. 
It strongly resembled some of the 
fabled feats of the magic carpet of the 
Arabian Nights tales. 

The Richard D. Spaight, under Cap- 
tain Russell R. Quinn, was sunk by two 
torpedoes and 35 shells; Messman 
O’Brien was the only casualty. The 





International 
RETURN ENGAGEMENT. Oldest gunner in 
the air over Europe today, Sgt. David Cole, 
48, Portland, Ore., is @ Wold War I veteran. 


rest reached the wild territory of Zulu- 
land in lifeboats, from which they 
were taken to Durban and given ac- 
commodations pending repatriation. 
The strange story of the magic mat- 
tress was vouched for by a number of 
eyewitnesses; the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration published the incident. 


% * 


For months the Army, Navy and 
postal authorities warned the public 
through the nation’s press that failure 
to mail Christmas gifts overseas by Oc- 
tober 15 and November I respectively 
would mean “an empty stocking” for 
their fighting men. The result was that 
mothers and sweethearts combed the 
stores for cigarette lighters, water-proof 
watches, cameras, flashlights and other 
prescribed presents, sent them on their 
way by the deadline with a sigh of 
relief. 

Gifts marked “Christmas” are with- 
held by commanding officers until the 
appropriate date. But many zealous 
and enthusiastic gift-senders forgot the 
inscription. Now, according to letters 
coming out of the Aleutians, England 
and Africa, the Army and Navy's smooth 
working mailing systems have already 
delivered thousands of gifts. The boys 
whose. presents werent labelled “Do 
Not Open Until Xmas” ignored the inner 
Yuletide wrappings, promptly opened 
them up. By Thanksgiving Day, they 
were sporting shiny Christmas gifts and 
munching hard holiday candies. 


a 
Vinegar Bible 

Ever hear of a Vinegar Bible? 

Well, it seems there are seven copies 
of the Vinegar Bible known to exist in 
the world. The name came from a 
typographical error made at the head 
of a page on which “The Parable of the 
Vineyard” is recounted. John Basket, 
of Oxford, who printed the edition in 
1716-1717, made a slight mistake and 
the result is “The Parable of the Vine- 
gar. 
~ At least one such Bible has been 
located, although others are said to be 
in England and New England. This 
one is in Shrewsbury, Monmouth 
County, N. J., a short ride from New 
York in gasoline days. There it is on 
exhibit in a canopied pew, one of two 
that head the nave, having been 
originally assigned to the rector’s family 
and the Colonial governor. The Bible 
was “erected as an affectionate tribute” 
to Michael Cook, son of the Rev. Sam< 
uel Cook, rector of the church, “who 
in his manly efforts and persevering 
struggles, to preserve the life of his 
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Wide World 
SOUR MUSIC. NBC Violinist Godfrey Lud- 
low takes his art to war. Sound echoing from 
his mallet tells his ear of each part's faults. 


venerable parent from drowning, added 
to the public calamity by the loss of his 
own, in the full vigor of health and 
thirty-first year of his age.” 


The OPA in 1777 


An Act of Congress during the Revo- 
lutionary War set prices on a wide 
variety of goods- because “divers per- 
sons, influenced by motives unfriendly 
to the interest and well-being of thei: 
country, or by avarice or the love o! 
unjust gain, do require, demand and 
receive unreasonable prices for sundiy 
necessaries of life; and do buy up anc 
engross such of the said necessaries as 
by the particular circumstances of tl 
times, are rendered scarce and difficu! 
to be obtained. . .” 

Some of the prices fixed, accordiny 
to the recommendations of Congress, i: 
1777, were: Salt of home manufactur: 
by the bushel, reckoning 55 pounds 
weight to the bushel, 3 pounds 15 shill- 
ings at the works; bloomary iron, 5 
pounds per hundredweight; refined bar- 
iron, 3 pounds 10 shillings; raw-hides 
7 pence per pound; “soal” leather, 3 
shillings per pound; upper leather, five 
shillings per pound; men’s shoes, 17 
shillings, 6 pence per pair; womens 
shoes, 14 shillings per pair; wheat, 12 
shillings per bushel; rye, 9 shillings per 
bushel; Indian corn, 7 shillings, 6 pence 
per bushel; wheat-flour, 33 shillings per 
hundredweight; hay, 7 pounds, 10 shill- 
ings per ton; pork, 9 pence per pound; 
beef, 8 pence per pound; potatoes, 4 
shilling per bushel; wool, 4 shillings 
per pound; flax, 2 shillings per pound; 
“cyder spirits”, 12 shillings per gallon; 
spirits distilled from grain, 10 shillings 
per gallon; butter, 2 shillings, 6 pence 
per pound; cheese, one shilling, six 
pence per pound. 

Wages were frozen by the same act. : 
“The rates and prices of farm labor,” it 
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provided, “and the wages of mechanicks, 
tradesmen and handicraftsmen, shall not 
exceed double what they were in the 
year one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-five.” 


2 2 = 


Solon K. Sours of Page Co., Va., is 
in the biggest quandary of his life be- 
cause he can’t tell the government how 
many hogs he owns. Twenty years 
ago, Sours turned five sows and three 
boars loose in the Blue Ridge Mts., 
figuratively telling them to “multiply 
and replenish their kind and live off 
of acorns and other kinds of mast.” 
(hree years later, Sours went up to look 
the hogs over, had to jump a fence to 
get away from the boars, but figured 
there were 70 or 80 in all. Since then, 
he estimates, the herd must have bred 
up to 2,000 or more. Now, the Com- 
nissioner of Revenue has asked him 
how many hogs he owns, “for assess- 
ment purposes.” Sours and his wife 
ure sitting up nights trying to figure 
it out. 


Jinrikishas: Made in U.S.A. 


Burlington, New Jersey, proudly 
boasts that it was founded in 1677. It 
tails to point out that its name, properly 
should be Bridlington, recalling men of 
Yorkshire who put ashore from the 
\elaware River there. Likewise it has 
little to say about the days in which it 
was the Nation’s leading manufacturing 
center for jinrikishas, as well as a full 
line of American and Continental car- 
riages, with “bodies by Birch.” 

Actually there is more to show for 
the first Bridlington days in Burlington 

today than there is for the factory where 

rhe Celebrated Birch Carriages and 
Harnesses” were acclaimed as “The 
\round the World Line.” Early col- 
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BURLINGTON’S JINRIKISHAS. This is one of the 
advertisements put out by the Birch factory 
when it built carriages for all the wearld. 


onial houses are still intact but the 
sirch plant is now part of a movie 
theater. 

Somewhere in a corner of what was 
once the carriage factory, a watchman 
dug out a pile of old catalogues the 
other day, fancy brochures in which 
the boasts of Birch appeared in Russian, 
German, Turkish, Chinese and many 
other languages. That was because 
James H. Birch had built up his enter- 
prise in a truly American way from the 
barnlike shop that was the 1862 head- 
quarters of the budding jinrikisha 
center. 

The catalogues themselves are mu- 
seum pieces, bearing such Birch boasts 

s “The masses will go every time and 
under all circumstances to the place 
that gives ‘the best value for the money” 
and such schemes as a complete code for 

cable orders from Siam and Ceylon. 

There were Birch “Bombay Victorias,” 
“JamaicagDouble Buggies,” “Natal Phae- 
tons,” “Mexican Six Passenger Cabrio- 
lets,” ‘Cala Traveling Wagons,” “Guiana 
Cutunder Surreys,” “Molbourne Wagon- 
ettes,” “Zanzibar Spiders,” “Klondike 
Stanhopes,” “Waikato” Elliptic Spring 
Buggies and “Rand” penumatic-tired 
runabout wagons. The catalogues show 
pictures of them all, with names to 
match the Birch export trade, from the 
“Johannesburger” cart to the farm 
wagons, delivery vans and police patrols. 
The harness department had everything 
from the Birch Odometer, a gadget for 
telling how far your horse trav eled, to 
the Birch ° ‘Iroquois Maid” Feeding Bag 
guaranteed to save its price in these 
months by a saving in grain. 

The Birches, father and three sons, 
put the oldtime Wild West of Pawnee 
Bill on wheels and saw to it that the 
Forepaugh Shows went safely rolling 
from town to town. In 1899 the manu- 
facturer was predicting a Birch auto- 
mobile, “at a mode rate price, due to 
produce a sensation.” Whether an early 
Burlington model of the horseless car- 
riage ever got going is yncertain, but 
the horseless era soon made memories 
of the days when Burlington’s Birches 
sent wagons and carriages to King 
Negus Monelik of Abyssinia, one- 
wheeled carts to Korea and “rickshas” 
to both South Aftica and J: apan, If the 
Birch boasts were accurate, many cus- 
tomers must be wheeling even now. 


S o 


Editors of newspapers running Ernie 
Pyle’s daily column now believe that 
many persons are skip readers. They re- 
printed columns from others years 
while Ernie took a much-needed rest. 
Each reprint carried above it an editor's 
note telling the year in which it was 
prepared and why it was being repro- 
duced. Nevertheless, scores of readers 
wanted to know what new fast travel 
mechanism Ernie was using to jump 
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HUNTER’S DREAM “It's the real thing,” grins 
Dan Sourzi of Cheektowaga, N. Y., as he 
shows 1,600-lb. moose he shot in Canada. 


from Afghanistan to Newfoundland, 
and from Newfoundland to Hawaii, 
overnight. A New York advertising 
agency .representative .read. a 1938 
Guatemala story, and called up Wash- 
ington to ask how soon Ernie would re- 
turn from the Central American coun- 


tr y. 
Army Presidents 


Attempts in the 1944 political con- 
ventions to name candidates for the 
U. S. Presidency out of the ranks of 
military heroes would only follow oft 
what has become somewhat of a tra- 
dition, even in the short spa) of this 
Nation’s history. General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, for example, if he should by 
any chance win the White House port- 
folio, would be the tenth U. S. general 
to become Chief Executive. Generals 
who became President were: Washing- 
ton, Jackson, W. H. Harrison, Zachary 
Taylor, Pierce, Grant, Hayes, Garfield 
and Benjamin Harrison. 

Five other Presidents had a military 
record that aided their candidacy. 
Monroe attained the rank of major, 
Lincoln was elected captain by his troop 
in the Black Hawk war; Arthur served 
as quartermaster-general of the State of 
New York; McKinley attained the rank 
of brevet major, and Theodore Roose- 
velt was colonel of the Rough Riders. 

Thus the political wise-acres who like 
to “pick winners” are not now overlook- 
ing such names as Chief of Staff Mar- 


shall and General Dwight Eisenhower. 
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New Pan-American Service 


Pan-American Airways, Inc., tighten- 
ing its: belt for the post-war fight for 
international aviation domination, this 
week offered increased passenger and 
cargo service over sectors of its South 
America airline domain. 

Allotment of new equipment (there 
are three Douglas DC-3A aircraft in 
service now) makes possible this bigger 
timetable between Pan-American’s ter- 
minals at Balboa, Canal Zone, and 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


This means Pan-American will oper- 
ate three instead of two flights weekly 
on its transcontinental route across Bo- 
livia; five instead of four flights weekly 
between Lima, Pern and Santiago, 
Chile, and eight, instead of seven, week- 
ly flights on the southern part of the 
Lima-Buenos Aires route. 


Canada Plans -Vet Aid 


The Canadian veteran’s post-war 
world isn’t going to be a jobless, hun- 
gry, sickly one. The Canadian govern- 
ment has already seen to that by trans- 
lating into action all—and more—of the 
things that the U. S. Government so far 
is talkin about. 

Already discharged Canadians are 
benefiting from a plan that gives them 
an extra months’ pay when mustered 
out, plus clothing allowance and trans- 
portation to point of enlistment or 
home. In addition, they are eligible for 
pensions, hospitalization, free medical 
treatment (with allowances for family) 
of service-incurred disabilities for the 
rest of their days. 

Veterans also are given the chance t 
take vocational training, finish educa- 
tion, start in business, or, if agricultur- 
ally inclined, to start farming Financial 
aid is given veterans unable to find 
work. The Canadian army has 125,000 
men who want to return to the farm. 
The Dominion’s Veterans Land Act 
will help them when the time comes. 


Under that Act, qualified veterans 
will begin farming on land of their 
choice bought by the government. To- 
tal individual investment is to be lim- 
ited to $4,800, of which $1,200 is for 
livestock and equipment and the bal- 
ance for land and improvements. All the 
veteran needs to pay down is 10% ot 
the land and improvement cost. The 
remainder of the debt is to be repaid 
the government over a 25-year period 
at 34% interest. Farms thus acquired 
cannot be sold for 10 years unless the 
veteran has repaid the loan in full. 


Another veteran benefit is pensions, 
of which.7,938 already have been 


. 


granted. For example, a private with 
total disability gets $900 annually; $300 
for his wife, if he is married; $180 for 
the first child; $144 for the second and 


$120 for each additional child. If he 
requires an attendant, or nurse, an ad- 
ditional $750 is allowed. Pensions also 
are provided for orphans, widows, de- 
pendent parents, brothers, and sisters. 


An estimated 80,000 men and wom- 
en are expected to receive vocational 
training under the Canadian program 
for veterans’ aid, which also allows him 
to finish his college work at govern- 
ment expense or receive special assist- 
ance to finish post-graduate work if he 
shows exceptional promise. 


Peron and Labor 


In Argentina last week, General Juan 
D. Peren, secretary general of the war 
ministry and _ self-styled “syndicalist” 
(trade union control), became head of 
a newly-created secretariate of labor 
and social security. 

Objective of this new department, es- 
tablished by decree, is to help capital 
and labor live peacefully together under 
“Christian principles.” The secretariate 
of labor and social security hopes to ac- 
complish this by (1) strengthening na- 
tional unity through securing greater so- 
cial and distributive justice; (2) improv- 
ing the standard of living, and (3) mak- 
ing both capital and labor realize they 
have social responsibilities as well as 
rights. 

Peron, a strong figure in Argentina, 
is looked upon ag the power behind the 
government, not only because he con- 
trols the army, but also because he is 
secretary-general of the GOU, an or- 
ganization so mysterious that few, if 
any, non-members know what the init- 
ials stand for.- The organization, how- 
ever, does number all but 300 of the 
8,600 army officers in active service. 
Some quarters credit General Peron 
with a burning desire to be the next 
elected president of Argentina. 


Tourist Fever 


Americans, after the war, will do an 
enormous amount of travelling in Latin 
America. This prediction comes from 
Francisco J. Hernandez, chief of the 
Travel Division of the Pan American 
Union. His office has been so deluged 
with requests for information on inter- 
American travel, that Mr. Hernandez 
recently made a trip to Mexico, the five 
Central American republics, Panama, 
and Cuba to survey means of communi- 
cation, transportation services and hotel 
facilities as they exist today. 


> 
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IMPRESSED BY U. S. COOPERATION. Saira 
Arias of Argentina says after study of 
Midwest rural problems for her government. 


He discussed the outspoken trend to- 
wards inter-American travel with more 
than 200 government officials and five 
of the presidents of the republics visit- 
ed. He warned them of the avalanche 
of American travellers that will pow 
into their countries when peace comes, 
and stressed the imperative need of pre- 
paring more adequate transportation 
services and lodgings, of developing 
new travel routes and resorts. 

There are also definite indications of 
a greater interchange of travellers be- 
tween those Latin-American countries, 
he was told. One reason is the pro- 
gress being made on the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway linking Texas with Pan- 
ama, which will be completed in 1945. 
Already, Mr. Hernandez says, there is 
a regulaf bus service from Guatemala 
to Nicaragua. For the first time, tourist 
travel is being recognized in these coun- 
tries as a lucrative means of income 
hence a real aid to economic rehabili 
tation. In 194] Mexico alone took in 
$55,000,000 from U. S. tourists. 


Products Not Money 


Because conditions in their countries 
make it impossible to give 1% of their 
national income, the contribution form- 
ula adopted by the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
four Latin-American countries will not 
make full contributions but may aid de- 
vastated nations with agricultural prod- 
ucts instead. These countries are: Bo- 
livia, Ecuador, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Panama. Brazil has gone on 
record as favoring contributions based 
on foreign trade. Her delegate, Enrico 
Penteado, declared his country expect- 
ed to meet her financial contribution to 
UNRRA mainly through coffee, cereals 
sugar, cocoa and cotton. 
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Reflected Flaws 


Once it took 13 rounds of ammunition 
te test the accuracy of each rifle sight. 
Millions of shells and thousands of 
man-hours was the only way to find out 
what guns would do under actual firing. 
Today, defects are found without firing 
a single shot. It is done with mirrors. 

With the Optical Rifle Sighting 
Gage, a simple, one-man-operated de- 
vice, the rifle is clamped into stationary 
position. A plug holding a mirror is in- 
serted into the gun barrel. The mirror 
reflects the image of an illuminated cross 
to a screen. Images of the front and 
rear sights are also reflected to nearby 
screens. Thus their accuracy is scien- 


tifically checked. 
Ground Cob Cleaners 


Ground corncobs, peanut shells, and 
similar waste agricultural materials are 
being used to clean machine parts. The 
process for using such wastes was de- 
veloped by scientists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Ground rice 
hulls are said to clean more rapidly but 
are slightly abrasive to steel because of 
their high silica content. 

Since the different types of wastes 
vary widely in silica content and hard- 
ness, it is possible to adjust their abrasive 
and cleaning properties to the metals 

be cleaned and the deposits to be 
removed. Ground farm wastes have 
been used for some time to burnish 
metals. 


NEWEST AIDS FOR WORKERS in 
noisy plants are plastic ear stoppers 
which are fitted precisely to the internal 
contours of the ear canals, hence are 
comfortable to wear. 


Dyes from the Osage 


Military demands for dyestuffs to be 
sed for uniforms have revitalized an 


ld industry active during World War I. 
ry 


tt 


1e Osage orange tree, the source of 
ie industry's raw material, is native to 
\rkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, and is 
commonly planted in other sections of 
the United States for ornamental pur- 
poses and hedges. 

The bright orange wood yields a 
dye that is used for orange, ye lows and 
gold, and: as a base for greens. The 
wood is cut into small chips, boiled in 
water; the resulting extract is brought 
to standard concentration. By treat- 
ment with appropriate mordants, a va- 
riety of colors can be produced with 
the dye. The wood yields about 15% 
of its weight in dye. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR EVERY HOME 
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ROGET’S THESAURUS OF THE ENGLISH FUNK & WAGNALL’S STANDARD UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE—In Dictionary form—C, O. Syli- DICTIONARY—A necessity for home, office 
vester Mawson. The world-famous book that and school use—the most valuable book your 


enables you to find synonyms of a particular library can have—is the dictionary! And a 
word quickly and efficiently. Invaluable for king among dictionaries is this brand new 
students, teachers, business men, writers, ready-reference edition giving the spelling, 
speakers. Cross index gives wide range of pronunciation, meaning and etymology of 
choice in selecting words, and new patented 83,000 English words and phrases. Special 
dictionary form makes the Thesaurus as easy “extra” features include: Foreign Words, 


to use as a dictionary. Special section on Phrases. Current in English Literature; Legal 
foreign words and phrases, Choice of 3 Holidays; Presidents and Vice-Presidents of 


bindings. the U. &.; Average Heights and Weights of 
NO. 128—Cloth Bound ............ $1.00 Men and Women; American Table of Mor- 
NO. 318—Bound in heavy buckram .. $1.49 tality; Poisons and Antidotes; Proofreaders’ 
NO. 318A—Buckram bind’ hn Aenea Marks; Parliamentary Law at Sight; Popula- 

Indexed ......... $1.98 tions of the Largest Cities of the World; and 


4 many others. Over 1,200 helpful line illus 
HAMMOND’S NEW COMBINATION SELF-RE- trations, Over 900 pages, Smart blue bind 









VISING ATLAS AND WORLD WAR MAP. iIn- ing. 
cludes 32” x 44” four-color folding wall map, NO. 545—Regular Edition ..... .. $2.19 
new and special maps of battle areas, latest NO. 545A—DeLuxe Edition. Thumb- 
colored maps of all the world, gazetteer, new indexed for quickest reference. ... $2.49 
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Small flags of the United Nations and the 4 PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, ‘ | 
Axis enable you to trace the battle line in g 2Al4 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. ‘ | 
your own home. A great double valu g° Send at once the books checked below with the | 
} 2 it eaeasctvaete eae Oe ae g understanding that should I return any of them # i 
4 within 5 days my money will be refunded. , 
POPULAR QUOTATIONS FOR ALL USES—Ed. s No. 128 (1 No. 318A 0 No. 188 «# | 
by Lewis Copeland. More than 10,000 quota ¢ (No. 318 No. 139 2) No. 545 ; 
tions from the world’s great writings and 4 No. 545A ‘ 
utterances—both prose and poetical; a dis- : I am enclosing remittance, send books postpaid. ¢ 
tillation of the most eg wit and pro- ‘ I will pay postman, set books C. O. D. , 
d wisdom of all time, from Confu st 4 , 
General MacArthur. Arranged alpl abetic i] ,— y 
by subjects for instant reference. The ideal % ,,, ‘ 
source book for all speakers and writers i — 7 
necessary reference for every we ordered QCIF ccccccccccccsosccesccccccccecs State ....eess y 
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Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like hot and leg pains; inden or sore heate 
—these are signs of weak or fallen arches, Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports and exercise give relief by sqmoving Be 
cause, muscular and ligamentous strain, and help 
restore pone arches to normal. Supesey fitted at 
hoe, Surgical Sup ly and Dept. Stores 
o> grerewhere. FREE booklet on FOOT 
CARE. write Dr. ‘Scholl's. Inc., Chicago. 





There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Commen Foot Trouble 
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Plastic Clothes 

Sensational extruded plastic yarn that 
is perspiration-proof, grease- proof, oil- 
proof and even moisture- -proot is now 


on the market. Available in 120 bril- 
liant colors, this yarn has been woven, 
knitted, twisted or crocheted into many 


types of sheer fabrics and dress mate= 
rials. It is also used in shoe fabrics, cur- 
tains, handbags and slip-covers. 

Invented by two Frenchmen, it was 
patented in France in 1925 and in this 
country in 1930, Since then, special 
equipment has been developed so that 
these yarns are made five times as fast 
as on the original French machine. 

Cotton, wool, rayon, in fact, all types 
of fibers, synthetic or natural, can be 
used as the core for these yarns. Over 
80 different types of plastic materials 
are used, including those secured from 
soybeans, skim milk, corn and linseed 
oils the age of plastics approaches. 


Frustrated Male 


Are you one of those women bar- 
ring the progress of fashions in men’s 
clothes? Ellen Carney, Cooper Union 
art faculty member, New York, says 
you probably are because men really 
would prefer to dress more colorfully, 
as well as comfortably. 

But they don’t because the women 
won't let them, says Miss Carney. She 
confides that men actually want to wear 
flowing colorful shirts with built-in 
collars and ties. And they'd like to shed 
their vests and don a V-shaped substi- 
tute serving largely as suspenders with 
pockets attached. But they dare not be- 
cause of—women! 

Result: Clothes designers can’t let 
themselves go w ith new ideas. Such as 
Miss Carney’s gentlemanly ensemble of 
something resembling a Roman toga 
(robe to you) in pé astel colors instead of 
belted trousers and vest. 


Santa and the Red Cross 
The 


fighting 


ted Cross has made sure ou 
men will know Dec. 25 is 


Christmas whether they are in Africa, 
Italy, England, Australia, or the South 
Pacific. 


Holiday fixins already have been sent 
to the four corners of the world—gay 
colored crepe paper, artificial Christ- 
mas trees, tiny sleighbells, recordings of 
Christmas carols, song sheets, table dec- 
orations and— —presents. 

Hospitalized service men and Amer- 
ican Prisoners of War were not forgot- 
ten. They too will receive some of the 
750,000 individual gifts shipped out by 
the Red Cross. Each box contains cigar- 


ettes, three kinds of candy, notebook 
with calendar, pencil, folding checker- 
board, one game, deck of playing cards, 
ocarina, or a jeep board. (Games were 
sent only to hospital patients). 

Song sheets, records, and a few rusty 
which nobody will mind, will 
add a little touch of home in remote 
corners of the globe and help form 
again the mold of memory when a man 
didn’t have to tote a gun. Special ar- 
rangements and extra efforts have been 
made for the men recuperating in Fed- 
eral hospitals at home or traveling so 
that they too will know that once more 
Christmastime is here. 


bassos, 


37th Christmas Seal 


Don’t slight the National Tubercu- 
losis Association’s Christmas Seal cam- 
paign this year just because it is wedged 
in between war bond drives and com- 
munity war fund contributions. TB still 
kills more people between the ages of 
15 and 45 than any other disease. The 
purchase of Christmas seals has helped 
an army of doctors and lay men eut the 
TB death rate by 75% since 1904 This 
year's campé uign is the most important 
ever held by the Association because of 
the threatened wartime rise in tuber- 
culosis now facing the country. Crowd- 
ed housing, abnormal eating conditions, 
overwork, "end all the other by- -products 
of war can bring on more TB than 
America has ever seen. 
Christmas seals helps to prevent and 
protect every home in the community 
against it. 





Purchasing 





PATHFINDER 
Need for Grocery Clerks 


The corner grocers estimate they will 
have to recruit at least 63,000 full-time 
and 200,000 part-time workers before 
next July, and they think that women 
may be the answer. Draft boards do 
not give consideration to male grocery 
clerks because there is no provision for 
their deferment as engaged in an es- 
sential industry. As regards women, 
they say only 6.3 per cent of the 17,- 
000,000 women now employed are 
working behind grocery counters. 

Maybe some impresario of the Zieg- 
feld ty pe will find a way to put “glam- 
our” in the job of grocery clerk. We all 
have to eat, and it could be that our 
favorite pin-up girl a year hence will 
be the lassie dow n at the corner food 
emporium who finally consents to cut 
a slab of cheese and hand out the quota 
of daily bread. 


Practical Christmas 


Wise Christmas shoppers will buy 
useful instead of “pretty” gifts this year, 
the WPB says in urging practical Yule- 
tide buying. Luxury gifts are out— 
practical ones are in. 

Think of War Bonds and Stamps in- 
stead of perfumes; clothing instead - 
novelties. This, urges WPB, will (1) 
help avoid unnecessary spending and 
aid the fight against inflation, and (2) 
help conserve the supply of civ ilian 
goods. 

Washington department store stocks 
are badly depleted. Toys are almost im- 
possible to find. Children’s woolen un- 
dergarments are not to be had. You can 
still buy cosmetics. But don’t look for 
those things servicemen would like to 
receive. They were sold weeks ago and 
already are on the way overseas. 


Acme 


‘TEEN AGE WINNERS of the national clothing contest of the 4-H Club Congress in Chicago are 
these ten girls. The motto of the pretty seamstresses is “Make and Mend for Victory.” 
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Recipe of the Week 


PATTERN COOKIES 
3/4 cup shortening 
cup sugar 
eggs 
teaspoon vanilla extract 
1/2 cups sifted enriched flour 


| 
" 
| 
> 
> 


| teaspoon salt. 


Cream together shortening and sugar. 
Add eggs and vanilla extract, beating 
thoroughly. Sift together flour and salt 
Add, mixing only enough to combin 
ingredients. Chill. Roll out 1/8-inch 
thick. Cut with fancy shaped cookie 
cutters. Bake on ungreased baking 
375 deg. F.) 


sheet in moderate oven 


10 minutes. 
Yield: About 60 2-inch cookies. 
These cookies may be frosted 
decorated with candles and colored su- 


and 
gars. 


Women Motormen 


When the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company announced a few months 
igo it would employ women motormen 
at the controls of trolley cars, a lot of 
the gentle Quaker folk there got the 
fidgets, thinking the girls might not be 
up to such an assignment. From the 
safety standpoint, the more nervous 
were inclined to walk a few blocks rath- 
er than entrust their destinies to the 
keeping of the fair sex, and this even 
ifter the young women began blithely 
skipping their cars down Chestnut 
street at goodly speed without mishap. 

It now develops that the fears of 
these panicky persons were groundless. 
\ compilation just completed by PTC's 
superintendent of surface transporta- 
tion, William J. Mack, shows that for 
the first six months since the initial em- 
ployment of a woman motorman, wom- 
en have achieved a better safety record, 
with 36% fewer accidents, than men 
vith comparable training and service 

Mack attributes this to several fac- 
tors: The natural conservatism of wom- 
en, pride in achievement in an unfamil- 
iar Occupation, the challenge of com- 
petition, and the fact that women appli- 


cants are likely to be of high mental 
caliber. 

“We have found,” he said, “it is easier 
to train people who have been accus- 
tomed to mental work than those who 
have had manual experience. Operat- 
ing a care requires quick thinking and 
co-ordination, such as is developed by 
experience in the use of the mind.” PTC 
now has more than 250 women oper- 
atives and a full quota of passengers. 


Locomotives by Carte 


It’s all in the question of what you 
want for knicknacks. Carrie C. Carte 
prefers a 25-ton crane or a 2-8-0 loco- 
motive. 

Petite, quick witted Miss Carte is 36 
years old and is the highest ranking 
woman technician among the 1,459 who 
perform vital tasks in the Office of the 
Chief of Transportation at the War De- 
partment. 

Her daily stint consists of designing 
locomotives. Not the papier mache kind. 
but full-sized locomotives that are used 
in all parts of the world. A 


of her suggestions were embodied ii 


7 
numbe 


the equipment used in the rout of Rom 
mel’s forces in North Africa. 

“There are so many things to take in 
consideration when you are working on 
an engine,” she says. “You must figure 
that it can’t be too high or it won't get 
It can't be too wide 


In other words, 


through tunnels. 
because of the tracks. 
you must know your routes and sidings 
before you can put the engine on paper.” 

According to this feminine designer. 
locomotive under the 
classification of “things you never get 
She is a dyed in the wool 


design comes 
away from.” 
railroader, knows all about steam boxes 
cars and cranes and is as much at home 
with them as most of us would be with 
a bowl of chowder. 

She studied to be a stenographer but 
when she reported for her first job in 
Washington in a construction office her 
boss handed her an architect drawing 
and said, “Kid, you better learn a blue 
print, for that is what you are going to 
work on from now on.” She hails from 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


WPB on Xmas Trees 


If Christmas trees are hard to buy 
this year, blame it on the war. While 
trees are not subject to production or 
distribution controls, labor is not plen- 
tiful and fewer trees may be cut. No 
extra gasoline will be allotted for ship- 
ping trees, and everybody probably will 
have to rely on evergreens native to 
local areas. Prices will be high because 
there are no ceilings on Christmas trees. 
The WPB has repeated last year’s re- 
quest that no lights be used on private 
or community trees again this year. 
Electric current has enlisted for the 
duration of the war. 


4576 
SML 
jextra large 


\\ 


Dress Patterns 


4689—Cheery cotton with contrasting yoke 


ind heart pocket Sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 42. 
Size 16 requires 25g yards 35 inch fabric and 
%¢ yard contrast. 

4676—Applique gay strawberries on your 
princess-line apron. Sizes small, medium, 
large and extra large. Small size requires 
25, yards 35 inch fabric. 

4543——Smart jumper 
shoulders, Sizes 2 to 10. 
requires 1% yards 54 inch 
7% yard 35 inch fabric. 


buttons at ith 
Size 6, jumper 
fabric; blouse, 





EACH PATTERN, together with a transfer pat- 
tern of useful and charming motifs to embroider 
on linens and garments. TWENTY CENTS. Send 
orders to PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 
West 17th Street, New York 11, New York, 





To Help A Child Build Up 


AFTER AN 
ILLNESS 


Te many phy sicians are advising Oval- 
4 tine for the child who is run-down after 
illness—for these two reasons? 


First, Ovaltine supplies concentrated nourish- 
ment needed to repair muscle, nerve and body 
cells, in food-drink form and specially | proc- 
essed for easy digestion. It frequently “stays 
down” when nothing else seems to agree. 


Second, Ovaltine is one of the richest sources 
of vitamins and minerals in the world, Three 
glasses daily provide a child’s full minimum 
requirement of Vitamins A, B,, D and G, and 
Minerals Calcium, Phosphorus and Iron. These 
vitamins and minerals, So important to speedy 
recovery, are often deficient in restricted diets. 


Ovaltine is served in more than 1700 Amer- 
ican hospitals. If someone in your family needs 
building up, try giving Ovaltine 2 or 3 times a 
day. Seei it doesn’t speed the’return of vigor- 
ous health, Get it at your grocery or drugstore. 


OVALTINE 


THE PROTECTING FOOD-DRINK 


Burpee’s 
GETABLES 


5 of Burpee’s qe 
Lettuce, Beet, Radish and 
"= Tomato--a 10¢ -Pkt. of see 3 


C 4; of each, all 5 postpaid for 
7 just l0e--se nd dime today! 
¢ ce 3 Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Philadeiphla 32, Pa. or Clinton, 


California DATES! 


Fresh—Big—Luscious, 5 pounds $4 


Jumbo Georgia Paper-shelled Pecans, 5 pounds $3.50; 
Pure Orange Blossom Honey 5 pounds $2.50; Walnuts, 
5-pound sack $3.00; Mouth-melting Chocolates, 2- 
pound assorted box $2.00. FREE shipping. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Send Cash, M. O. or Check to Cali- 
fernia Date Gardens. Box 1176-P, Palm Springs, 
Callferaia. 


BOBBY PINS 


5 Dozen {retary $1 “pests 


Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While 
ed upon receipt of Cash or Money order 
yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 


R. G. ENNIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, W. Y. 


FREE HEAD LDS MSERE 


If you suffer clogged, dried up nose, stuffed up 
head,watery eyes, sniffing, sneezing, * Make This 
Test—Heip nose drain, clear the way for breath- 
nee omfort. At druggists. Or send 8c postage for 
EE TRIAL of famous Kondon’s Nasal Jelly. Sim 
touse Kondon’s, Dept.c.21 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis 





they last orders will be 
Act now—order 





le easy 


. Minn. 
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Food 


New Zealand Meat Grades 


Grading of all meat sold in retail mar- 
kets went into effect in New Zealand on 
November 15. Only exemptions from 
the new regulations are poultry, fish and 
specially prepared meat products. In 
administering the program New 
Zealand has adopted our OPA’s theory 
that quality must be closely linked with 
prices if stabilization is to be effective. 

The meat is stamped with colored 
stripes, indicating grades, at the slaught- 
Charts on display in butcher 
shops explain the meaning of the various 
colors and grades and give definitions 
of the various cuts and joints. The 
effect of these regulations is to enable 
purchasers to choose meats which best 


er houses. 


satisfy their needs and provide butchers 
with an equitable competitive 
trade. They do not attempt to discour- 
age the sale of other than first quality 


basis for ¢ 


meat since second Ore ades are often the 
best available 
mals—and for most purses. 


in certain types ot ani- 


The new provisions were unanimously 
approved by a committee which in- 
cluded represent: itives from the New 
Zealand Standards Institute, Master 
Butchers’ Association. Meat Producers 
Board, the Freezing Companies’ Asso- 
ciations, Department of Agriculture, De- 


partment of Labour and "labor groups. 


SOY -MEAT was recently introduced 
on the Pacific Coast. It is a soybean 
flour “filler,” prepared for blending with 
meats and contains 18% food fats and 


CORN PRICE PUZZLE was explained to Senators at Capital hearing by 
At his left sit Senators Butler, 


Administrator. 


40% protein. It can be used in cere 
hot breads and waffles. One cup add 
to half pound of ground meat exte: 
the meat loaf, thus providing servi 
for six persons. 


U. S. Bans Olive Oil 

The shortage of olive oil apparen 
will continue, New York importers s 
because they have been unable to \ 
consent of the State Department to i 
port some 3,000,000 gallons from tl 
Mediterranean area. 

The Olive Oil Association of Am 
ica, Inc., New York City, 
only Spain and Portugal, but also 


reports n 
nisia, are producing a record amou: 
of olive oil this year. Importers here 
they could not understand tl 
State Department’s reasoning when « 


said 


relief program calls for shipment abro 
2,000,000,000 pounds of f: 
and oils. In addition, nine~Europe 
occupied countries have announc: 
their total oil and fat needs immediat: 
after the war will require about 1,07¢ 
000 metric tons of shipping space. 


of some 


ANGRY HOUSEWIVES in New Yo: 

complain that butchers in Queens 
are sabotaging the fats salvage can 

pé aign by refusing to accept their cor 

tributions. Such fats are used in th 
manufacture of explosives. James A 
Burke, Queens borough president, ha 
started an investigation. He promis: 

that, if butchers won’t accept the fat 
he would arrange for collections. 


International 


Marvin Jones, War Food 
Nebraska, and Carl A. Hatch, New Mexico. 
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Wide World 


THREE DIMENSION X-ray machine enables examiner (right) to get a three-dimension view of 


MGM actress Jean Porter's leg. 


The Threat of Flu 

Warnings to the American public 
from the medical fraternity and the 
U. S. Public Health Service to safe- 
cuard health this winter are not with- 
out due and sufficient cause. At the 
time of the last World War a devastating 
pidemic of influenza swept the nation, 
countries, taking a 
There is ap- 


long with other 
onstrous toll of deaths. 
ehension lest pulmonary infections get 

t of control again. 

Great Britain right now is experienc- 
¢ a severe influenza epidemic of a 
pe known as “four-day flu,” or “light- 
ng flu,” because of the brief duration 

its attack. British doctors describe 

as still of a mild type, although par- 
ularly exhausting the sécond or third 

Ly. The attack is characterized by a 

iden seizure of coughing and catarrh, 

th eyes suffused, headache, throat dry- 
ss, respiratory trouble, high tempera- 
re and gastric disturbance. 

The English authorities are saying 
is onset by one of the most terrifying 

the “Four Horsemen” ’ 

ise attack. There is not the general 

ilaise that usually precedes influe nza— 

) warning at all. One di 1y you are com- 

ratively well, and the next very sick. 
\s in other flu epidemics, the prevailing 
English type is reported quite con- 
gious. 

Not hunting for trouble, American 
‘octors are just preaching the old ser- 
ions about ounces of precautions. They 
point out the scarcity of practicing phy- 


comes by sur- 


Army has ordered several machines for trial in hospitals. 


sicians to wait upon civilians, due to mili- 


tary inroads. Significant of the situa- 
tion is the town of Garwood, N. J., an 
industrial and suburban community of 

5,000, which only last week lost its last 
doctor to the Army. Not a single phy- 
sician, even of the elderly retired type, 

remains in the community. 


Latin-American Quinine 


Contrary to common belief, medicinal 
quinine is not native to the Netherlands 
Although most of our pre-war 
supply came from these South Pacific 
islands, the real source of the valuable 
malaria drug is South 
which seeds of the 


Indies. 


America trom 
parent trees were 


transported less than twenty-five years | 


ago. According to the National Geo- 
OT: iphic Society, there are more than 
700,000 quinine -bearing acres in Colom- 
bia. It is highly probable South Amer- 
ica may become an important quinine- 
producing country again. 


Ray Guns for Nurses 


More humanitarian though no less 


effective, Navy nurses have taken to 


pistol-packin’. 


“shoot” slow- -healing wounds, abscesses, 
ulcers and various types of skin diseases. 
The pistol is ten and one-half inches 
long and three inches in diameter, and 
constitutes a miniature ultra-violet lamp. 
The handy instrument has already 
proven effective in clearing up stubborn 
battle wounds and infections. 


Their weapon is a new | 
ultra-violet ray gun which is used to | 


for Whmen 
who have a Aancd/ in things 


Skilled hands on the assembly line . . . 
efficient hands for added daily respon- 
sibilities . . . determined hands, rolling 
bandages, tending canteens. To do 
their best, these busy hands must be at 
their best. Chamberlain's Lotion aids 
in protecting them from painful crack- 
ing, chapping, ugly redness .. . helps to 
keep them soft, smooth, beautifully 
conditioned. Chamberlain's is the 
clear, golden Lotion that dries with 
convenient quickness . . . the Lotion 
that leaves the delightfully fresh fra- 
grance of orange blossoms on the skin. 
Use Chamberlain's Lotion regularly: 
before you start your work, again when 


it is done. 


At Toilet Goods 
Counters Everywhere 








































THE MORE WAR BONDS 
YOU BUY TODAY 


PEACE, 
PROSPERITY 



























AT 
MIDWESTS 


famous 


FACTORY -TO YOU prices 
at SAVINGS %6 50% 
and 30-DAY FREE TRIAL 


« Sitivoae FREE 
CALENDAR 
Send us 10c in stamps or coin for a War 
Savings Stamp and receive in addition an 
attractive 4-color calendar with Interna- 
tional Time Calculator absolutely FREE. 
MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION 
iS. 


CINCINNATI. OHIO 




















Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $4,000, 
increasing to $6,000. Maximum ' monthly benefits of 
$200, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two lion Dollars in 
cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 





obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 


DEAFENED! 


HEAR BETTER! FEEL” BETTER! WORK BETTER! 
This new Crystal Tube Aid may hold the solution to 
your hearing protiiem. Finger-tip tone and volume con- 
trot. Requires no special fitting. Operates in any position. 
Hear clearly at Church, Theatre, Business, Defense Work. 
Convince yourself with no one to persuade you. Compare 
with others. The price is lower than other nationally 
Known Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids. Fully Guaranteed, 
“sy The Gem-V-4 has been accepted by the Council of 
Physical Therapy of the American Medical Assn, 


~ At leading dealers, or write for speciaj 
home trial offer and free booklet ‘P’ 


or Phone Co, 47 West 34th Street 
GEM Ear Phone Co. 7 rst ot Sant 





WANT a permanent busi- 
ness profession of your own? 
Then become a foot correc- 
tionist. Earnings of men 
and women in this greatly 


profession 100 weekly, 
titers be see cos training. Sey forma. Not 
buy. 





| Antidote for Delinquency 





Much is being said currently about 
the nation-wide problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. The magnitude of the issue 
is now a matter of common knowledge; 
the determination to do something 
about it seems equally universal. But 
of all the widespread panaceas for ef- 
fecting a cure, the thoughts suggested 
by the recent book of Everett Pitt Wil- 
son, Professor at State. Teaehers Col- 
lege, Chadron, Neb., seems worthy of 
prolonged consideration. 

The book is not labeled as a safe and 
sure delinquency exterminator. Nor 
does it tell what to do with delinquent 
youngsters. The title of Professor Wil- 
son’s book speaks for itself: The Con- 
stitution—An Expression of the Funda- 
mentals of American Life. How Shall 
We Teach It? Here is set forth a basis 
of law and order, of good citizenship 
and sane living. 

Throughout the history of our coun- 
try, the United States has been a lead- 
er in the field of constitutional liberty 
and has made phenomenal progress in 
advancing human betterment, the au- 
thor points out. “The possession of 
these liberties,” he says, “imposes on 
the individual citizen responsibilities 
that must be met if a democratic order 
of society is to be preserved.” Professor 
Wilson believes also that respect for law 
and order and the rights of fellow-citi- 
zens, as well as a workable understand- 
ing of the Constitution, should have its 
beginning jeintly with the first educa- 
tional processes of the child. A practical 
knowledge of the American Constitu- 
tion, like the absorbing of good citizen- 
ship, is a progressive process. 

His forthright discussion on teach- 
ing the Constitution is in itself convinc- 
ing. The proof of its workability is con- 
tained in the actual experiences of 
teachers who have been practicing the 
framework and prniciples of the Consti= 
tution in their classrooms. White not 
earmarked as an antidote for delinquen- 
cy, Professor Wilson’s treatise is unques- 
tionably a practical approach to a more 
permanent solution—replete with the 
necessary “how to do it.” 


Juvenile Genius 


Adopting electricity as a hobby when 
he was eight years old paid off in divi- 
dends for 17-year-old Herbert Rice, Jr., 
of Jackson County, Ala. As a third 
grade youngster, Rice became interest- 
ed in battery-operated motors; at 17 he 
staged demonstrations and gave lec- 
tures on electricity. Last week in Chi- 
cago, he was one of 6 farm youths 





PATHFINDER 


. 











awarded $200 college scholarships fo 
being the nation’s outstanding young 
rural electrical experts. 


Sponsored as the 1943 National 4-! 
Rural _ Electricfication contest wit] 
awards contributed by Westinghous: 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., th: 
six winners were selected after makin; 
lengthy reports on their electrical stud 
ies and accomplishments. In the live 
of these young experts such jobs as 
wiring a nine-room house, installing a 
windcharger, running an electrical re 
pair shop, building motors and erect- 
ing fences are all in the day’s routine. 


The other winners were Lawrence 
Kirk, 17, El Paso County, Col.; Glenn 
Eisenbrandt, 18, Will County, Ill.; Mar- 
vin Heft, Jr., 20, Kent County, Mich.; 
Monroe Arne, 16, Clark County, S. D.; 
and Leon Bernsen, 17, Nueces County, 
Tex. Over 10,000 boys and girls par- 
ticipated in the contest. 


Australian Teachers Speak 


Teachers “down under” came one 
step closer in their drive to reorganize 
the policy of the Commonwealth’s edu- 
cation system when the Melbourne 
Congress of the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions adopted in full the sug- 
gestions of the Teachers’ Federation 
formulated at a conference earlier this 
year. Sweeping changes are recom- 
mended for making the educational 
program equal to the pressing needs of 
wartime and for meeting the demands 
of Australia’s post-war education job. 

The Federation proposed that the 
educational system be controlled by the 
Commonwealth government, which 
would provide adequate funds for 
schools. The new policy also provides 
for a national Board of Education con- 
sisting of proper teacher representation. 
Extension of technical education, nurs- 
ery schools to care for the children of! 
war-working mothers, pre-school train- 
ing, and an enlarged public health pro- 
gram are among the immediate needs. 


The Australian teachers want a post- 
war extension of free education to na- 
tives and half-caste groups, a broader: 
adult education program, drastically 
revised school curricula, free medical, 
dental and psychiatric clinics, more 
schools and better equipment. 

The Federation also seeks to raise the 
school-leaving age to 16 years, Akin 


to the need in the United States is 
their request for the extension of free 
library services. They include in their 
new policy the exchange of teachers 
lecturers and inspectors within Austra- 
lia and overseas. “ 
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A man that flattereth his neighbor spreadeth 


a net for his feet. 


Sermonette 


If we are to make the most of the 
opportunity which will be offered to 
us in the post-war period, there must 
be no inner demobilization. For this 
time, the duration will last longer 
than the war! We must mobilize all 
of the psychological, physical, and 
spiritual resources at our command. 
The human personality, if properly 
organized, utilizing all of the assets 
which are available, is greater than 
anything that can happen to it. The 
pressures of living in a time of storm 
may increase; a vital religion will 
keep us standing up to life. 


Rev. Walton E. Cole, 
Second Church, Boston, Mass. 





Church Gifts Increase 
Every year Harry S. Myers, secre- 
ary of the United Stewardship Council, 
ublishes a report on the contributions 
of Protestant church members. His re- 
port this .year, compiled from statistics 
furnished by national officials of 19 
major church bodies, shows contribu- 
tions of Protestants to congregational 
expenses and benevolences to exceed 
those of last year by $24,413,349. Grand 
total for ’43: $37 6, 946,856. Per capita 
giving increased from $2.55 to $2.80 
benevolences and from $12.55 to 
$12.94 for congregational expenses. 
llighest per capita giving was recorded 
by the Friends and the Church of the 
\azarene, 


Star and Cross 


Representatives of the National Con- 
ence of Christians and Jews, who 
ent several days at the Fort Benning 
-a.) Army post, were tre ated to some- 
ng new in the way of goodwill. This 
s an actual Army maneuver staged 
their honor by Fort Benning 
nds performing at a post football 
me. The bands marched to the 50- 
d line and, while playing the Jewish 
mn “Eyn Keloheynu,” formed a huge 
ir of David on the field; then changed 

formation to that of a large Cross, 

the tune of “Onward, Christian 
ldiers.” 


two 


Council Combats Delinquency 


Newspapers and the radio of the 
nited States “as molders of public 
pinion” are called upon in an appeal 
ssued by the Federal Council of 
Churches, from their New York offices, 


Proverbs 29: 5 


to participate in a nationwide campaign 
to combat “widespread lowering of sex 
standards and a large amount of sexual 
delinquency involving young girls.” The 
Council thinks there should be more 
stringent laws against those engaged 
in commercialized prostitution, and ad- 
vocates measures which would force 
such operators into service after a period 
of rehabilitation. 


Jews Vote on Credo 


The congregation of Temple Beth 


Israel, Houston, Tex., by a vote of 612 | 


to 168, became the first American Jew- 
ish congregation to bar from voting 
membership all who do not subscribe to 
a stated credo of reformed Judaism. 
The credo, based on the platform adopt- 
ed in 1885 by the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence of Reformed Jews, is, in brief: 

Belief that the Mission of Israel is 
to witness the unity of God. 

Belief that the Jews are not a nation, 
a nationality, nor a race, but a religious 
community. 

Belief in the coming of the Messianic 
age and not in a personal Messiah. 

Acceptance as binding only the moral 
laws of Mosaic legislation and prophetic 
teaching, and rejection of the Rabbini- 
cal and Mosaic laws which regulate 
diet, priestly purity, and dress. 

Recognition of the religious equality 
of woman with man. 

Cultivation of the Hebrew language, 
but repudiation of Hebrew as the only 
language of prayer. 


Recognition of religion as the basis 


of unity among Jews. 


Bishop-elect of Washington 


The Very Rev. Angus Dun, dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., became the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop-elect of Washington, 
D. C., by vote of the church’s special 
diocesan convention. He succeeds the 
late James E. Freeman, Third Bishop of 
Washington. Final assumption of that 
high office will depend upon approval 
by standing committees and bishops of 
the church as well as acceptance on the 
part of Dr. Dun himself. 

The Bishop-elect was born in New 
York City Mav 4, 1892, graduated from 
Yale in 1914 and from the seminary he 
now heads in 1917. He is described as 
an outstanding preacher and active in 
civic affairs. In 1916 he married Cath- 
erine Whipple Pew. 








Dividends 


You get guaranteed 






income with absolute 
safety from your investment gift to this 
world-wide organization. These “Bonds 


of Blessing” bring long range dividends in 
changed lives as well as immediate return 
to you—interest up to 8%. 


A Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract 


Mail coupon—learn how you can enjoy— 





® Guaranteed Safety—regular income as 
long as you live. 


@ Savings in Taxes—worry and legal 
complications avoided. 
@ Highest Interest—up to 8% depend- 


ing on age. 


Mail Coupon For 
Full Particulars 


See ee 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Territorial Secretary, Extension Dept. WP-1223 
719 Nerth State St., Chicago, Mlinois 


Please send full information on Salvation Army 
Income Gift Contract (Annuity) 


Name.... 


DLE TO Cavity 


UICK, amazing reef with Denf's Tooth 
Gum or Dent's Torch Drops! “Cavity 
toothache” frequently strikes at night. Be pre- 
pared. Get either package from your druggist today 
Keep it handy. Follow easy directions on_box. 


DE NT‘ TOOTH CUM 


TOOTH DROPS 


SIMPLE EARACHE? Get swift relief from pein due to super- 
ficial ear conditions —with Dent's Ear Drops. Follow easy direc: 
tions. If your druggist docs not have these products, better 
order today from C. &. Dent & Co., Cincinnati 14, Ohio. ¢ 


DENTS EAR props 


Maule's Seeds*>>=" 
Best quality--5 l0c-Packets of seeds for 


be ice of one, to try--Bonny Best Tomato, 
Eartiest Scaries Radish.Goiden Rod 
Carrot, Grand Rapids ‘ettuce 
and Blood-Turnip Beet, post- 
@ paid, all 5 Packets for just 1c! 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 
Use Maule’s tested, guaranteed 
seeds for prize flowers, 
= vegetables. Low prices. 
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Amazing Cough 
Relief, Mixed 
In Your Kitchen 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


Yes ma’am, right in your own kitchen, 
you can easily mix a cough medicine that 
is a wonder for quick results, and gives 
you about four times as much for your 
money And it’s no trouble at all. A child 
could do it. 

You'll need a syrup. Make it\by stirring 

cups of granulated sugar and one cup .ot 
water a few moments, until dissolved. No 
cooking needed Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Now get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist, and pour it into a pint bottle, Then 
add your syrup. There you have a full pint of 
really remarkable medicine for coughs due to 
colds. It lasts a long time, and tastes fine. 

Yow ll say this beats anything you ever 
tried. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and helps clear the 
air passages. Eases the soreness, and let’s 
you rest at night. 


compound of proven 
well known 


Pinex is a special 
ingredients, in concentrated form, 


for prompt action on throat and bronchial 
membranes. Money refunded if it doesn’t 
please you in every A PC ee 


f . ON THE 


CORNS:ONtH 


Corns do mot correct themselves but usually 
get worse. Soon the pain makes you walk 
tenderly or even to limp. Then you find 
the flesh around the corn inflamed and angry. 
The core of the corn is hard and horny. To 
stop the pain this must be softened and a 
good way to do it is with corn salve. 

Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve is an emollient 
ointment, not a plaster. Get a box of this 
salve, follow the simple directions and see 
how quickly the pain is relieved. Next day 
you should be able to remove the entire corn 
without the use of a knife. Fifteen cents a 
box at any drug store or direct, prepaid, 
receipt of price, from W. T. 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Misery tT Gi 


Relieve itching caused by eczema, 
athlete’s foot, pimples —other itch- 
ing troubles. se cooling, medicated 
-D.D.D. . Greaseless, stain- 


on 


less. Quiets itching fast. 35¢ trial bot- 
tle proves it—or money back. Ask 
your druggist for D.D.D. Prescription. 


ASA INUS. Just follow my easy plan and take a pow 
orders. Make up to $12 in a day easily. Noe 
—no house-to-house Bre time. 0 necessary. Big 


opportu full or PERE 

or OF COST. write today 
iB for vo AC CALC THS mes and ‘ wae fire’’ 4 
money t B rqui i age. etc. Sen 
ce gamer. W ing ans. Fo: rt ck action 3 Fac’ ae o. 


So. Throop St., epternt ee 











WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 


We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
Hard-to-Find Books. All books. OLD or 


mailed POST-FREE. 
SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 
22 East 17th St., New York City 


_ DARVILL’S 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
AND PROCEDURE 


How to Organize and Conduct Societies, 
Associations and Assemblies of All Kinds. 

ll compact, serviceable pocket edition, yet @ 
saapete and authoritative book that is indispensable 
for the use of lodges, literary, religious, political, eco- 
nomic, civic and all other deliberative bodies $1. 00 
and orga@hizations. Sent postpaid on receipt of 

PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington 18, D. Cc. 


Hanson Co., | 
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FARM JOURNAL-—I noted in your Oct. 
25 issue that you folks also publish a 
Farm Journal. In the month or two or 
more that I have been taking Pathfind- 
er, | never noticed an ad. regarding 
that Farm Journal in the Pathfinder 

If the Farm Journal is on the 
quality basis as Pathfinder, I would like 


same 


to know more about it. 
L. B. Putnam, Denver, Colo. 
Memo to Farm Journal—Hmmph! 


of 


MOTOR TROUBLE-—In your 


issue 


Nov. 15, on page 17, “The Pace That 
Kills,” you suggest that it is the Amer- 
ican * ‘high pressure” way of livi ing that 


causes such a predominance of deaths 
from heart disease, cancer, and cerebral 
hemorrhage. That may be so to some 
extent, but going at high speed is not 
the only cause, by any means. How can 
we expect the heart and lungs and brain 
which are kept continually poisoned 
with cigarette smoke and liquor to keep 
on working? If liquor and cigarettes 
were banished, people could stand the 
“motor in high gear” without so much 
danger of a break. There is no won- 
der the motor breaks when everything 
is done to ruin it. 

I. A. Crane, Cleburne, Texas 


o sod co] 


CHESS—It was a pleasure to see a chess 
problem in the new Pathfinder. I hope 
there are enough of us interested to 
continue them. I myself am tired 
crossword puzzles and bridge hands. 
H. A. Kramer, Mulberry, Indiana 
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LABOR-—I find in your paper what | 
find in all wali now, a continual dis- 
cussion of rising prices, subsidies, etc. 
I have long wondered why nobody 
seems to realize that one thing and 
ONLY one thing enters into the cost of 
most articles, that is LABOR. I was a 
contractor and builder for years, and 
for years I puzzled over prices and 
costs. One day I was talking with a 
poor woman who had only about a 
quarter of a million and was always 
kicking about the costs. She finally 
came back with this: “Now, Mr. Brad- 
fard, three years ago I was paying 25c 
per hundred pounds for ice in my re- 
frigerator, now I am paying 70c. You 
don’t mean to tell me the Almighty 
charged any more for freezing ice this 
year than he did three years ago?” This 
was about 1919. After a bit of quick 
thinking: “No, Mrs. H., you never paid 
a cent for ice in all your life. All you 
ever paid for was the cost of putting it 
in the house and then the cost of taking 


Three 


ago the men who ‘housed your ice gi 


it out to your refrigerator. year 
this year they got 50 
That made the difference.” The Pr. 
ident has talked about putting a c 
ing prices, but not 
when you double your labor costs, y 
take that either out of the c 
sumer or out of your own pocket. Tl 
labor 1 house is from 90% 
95% and the raw material the rest. | 
labor I am figuring all labor, workmai 
overseer, accountant, clerk, paymaste: 
transportation, etc. Figure it out. 


M. O. Bradford, Anson, Main. 
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FOR SHAME!—We just noticed an il 

lustration on page 11 of the Novembe: 
8th issue .. . How rude! How crude! 
How lacking in cultural instincts. What 
ignorance of the priceless contribution 
to society in such art treasures as these 
exquisite marble statues in the Queen’s 
Palace in Italy! And upon these, ow 
buck privates ‘hang their laundry—trou 
sers, shirts, socks, étc. Unbelievable! 

[t was just this conduct during the last 
war which shocked polite European so- 
ciety, yes, disgusted them. We learned 
of it in Paris in 1935 and again in 1939. 
There should be some reproof. 

Mrs. Randolph Petter, Lame Deer, Montana 


Yeah! But wait until you see what 
they hang on the Brandenburg Gate. 


l5e per hour, 


on on labor, b 
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cost of ; 
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SELF-RELIANCE — Your editorial of 
November 22, “The Need for Self-Re- 
liance,” is one of the best that I have 
ever read. It should be in the hands o! 
every editor and member of both 
Houses of Congress. 

Wade W. Hershberger, Johnstown, Pa. 


c *) =] 


OUCH! —What, when, where is a “pri 
ventative’? “In the bright lexicon ot 
youth there-is no such word as fail 
In the unabridged lexicon of Webste 
there is no such word as “preventative.” 
William C. Marshall, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Yes, there is; Webster put it in just to 
warn folks like ourselves not to substi- 
tute this “irregularly formed doublet” 
for the correct “preventive.” 


% 2 a 


’BOOO-ARD!—In the Nov. 15 issue, 
under “The Week at Home,” you said 
that parts and fittings for ships are be- 
ing made in Missouri, Kansas, Nebrask 
and Arkansas. I would like to inforn 
you that also the finished ships (tug 
boats) are being made at Blair, Neb. 
Joseph M. Sklenar, Omaha, Nebr. 
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Another Slanguage 


Words are not always what they 
seem, or what their sound in speech 
suggests. For example, take this glos- 
sary of words concerning equipment 
used by the armed services today. Con- 
trast their significance to civilians, with 
their military meaning. 

Charge—Credit for something pur- 
chased; a dose of powder that propels 
a projectile. 

Half-track—The sign of an unbalanced 
mind; vehicle with wheels in front and 
caterpillar tread in the rear. 

Vice—A failing in human behavior; 
a word used to mean “in place of” in 
assigning officers. 

Round—A trip to the night clubs; one 
shot from one gun. 

Shot—A drink of liquor; a solid pro- 
jectile. 

Bundling assembly—A set of clothes for 
a winter's walk; a protective device to 
hold several containers of ammunition. 

Booster—A civic-minded luncheoneer; 
a charge to detonate the filler of a high 
explosive shell. 

Mortar—Cement; a small artillery 
piece with a high trajectory. 

Bore—A gabby, monotonous person; 
the interior of a gun barrel. 

Bogie—A standard golf score; a set 
of wheels on a tank. 

Idler—A loafer; a compensation con- 
trol in turning a tank. 

Cradle—Be d for a baby; the support 
in which an artillery piece slides in 
recoil. 

Fire control instrument—A fire ex- 
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“Don’t you think it’s time we took off 


Mrs. Begum’s mud pack?” 


‘Pastime and 





tinguisher; an instrument for directing 
the fire of an artillery piece. 

Butt—A half-smoked cigar; the stock 
of a rifle. 

Carriage—A one-hoss shay; the means 
of transportation for a big gun. 

Muzzle—A dog’s harness; the mouth 
of a gun. 

Chamber—A bedroom: section of a 
gun-barrel in which a projectile is 
seated. 

Land—The good earth; a ridge in the 
rifling a gun barrel which gives a 
shell its twist and spin. 

Trail—A wooded path; a support for 
an artillery piece in firing position. 

When the boys come marching home 
again, we'll all have to get together again 
on this business of slanguage, otherwise 
there may be some dire complications. 


A clergyman was being shaved by a 
barber who had evidently become un- 
nerved by the previous nights dissipa- 
tion, Finally he cut the clergyman’s 
chin. The latter looked up at the barber 
reproachfully, and said: 

“You see, my good man, what comes 
of hard drinking.” 

“Yes, sir,” the barber replied consol- 
ingly, “it sure makes the skin tender, 
don’t it?” 


A visitor at a state insane asylum had 
gone all through the buildings and 
wards and had wound up on a walk 
around the beautiful grounds. He came 
to a lovely little shaded nook and on a 
bench sat three men patients. They 
said nothing, but watched him until he 
came to a clean, white stone upon which 
these words were carved: “Turn me 
over.” The man turned the rock over 
after a hard pull, and found on the un- 
der side of the stone these words: 

“Now turn me back again, so that I 
There was 
loud laughter from the bench where the 
three patients sat. 


can catch some other dope.” 


The late William J. Carr, of the State 
Department, had occasion once to call 
at the house of a friend late at night. 
He rang the door-bell. After a long 
wait, a head was poked out of a second- 
fioor window. “Who's there?” asked a 
voice. 

“Mr. Carr,” was the reply. 

“Well,” said the voice as the window 
banged shut,” what do I care if you 
missed a car? Why don’t you walk, and 
not wake up people to tell them about 
it!” 
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1,000 EGGS 
in Every Hen 


If You Keep Chickens 
CUT THIS OUT 


“The great trouble with the poultry business has 
always been that the laying life of the hen was too 
short,’’ says Henry Trafford, nationally famous Poul- 
try Expert, for nearly eighteen years Editor of ‘‘Poul- 
try Success.’’ 


The average pullet may lay 150 egg ry more—in 
second year may lay 100 Then she goes to market 
Yet it has been definitely established that every pul- 
let hatched has from 1000 to 3000 or more egg germs 
in her system—and may be made to lay on a highly 
profitable basis for as long as five years—if given 


proper care 

How to work to get up towards 1000 eggs from 
hens; how to get pullets laying early; how to make 
old hens lay like pullets, greatly increase egg produc- 
tion; keep up heavy winter laying when eggs are 
searce and prices highest; make slacker hens hustle 
These and many other money-making poultry secrets 
are contained in Mr. Trafford’s 1000 EGG HEN SYS- 
TEM of poultry raising, one copy of which will be 
sent free to any reader of this paper who keeps six 
hens or more. Eggs this year will be in greater de- 
mand than ever—to take the place of rationed meat 
Means big profit to the smart poultry keeper who can 
make birds produce. Mr. Trafford tells how. If you 
keep chickens and want them to pay with EXTRA 
EGGS, cut out this notice and mail with name and 
address to PENN POULTRY SERVICE, Suite 241B, 
333 No. 15th St., Philadelphia-2, Pa., and free copy 
f ‘‘THE 1000 EGG HEN” wilt be sent by return mail. 
—Advertisement. 





KILL RATS WITHOUT POISON 


by U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul 
1533). Ready-Mixed, for 
homes, 35¢ and $1.00; Pow- 
der, for farms, 75¢. Ald 
Drug and Seed Storea 
Damage cach rat does 
pe — > costs yon $2.00 » 


4) 8 RATS 
ONLY 


Relief At Last — 
For Your Cough 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
oll aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Foot itch 


Fought While You Sleep 


Does Athlete’s Foot make the skin on your feet 
itch like fire, crack, peel and blister? Have you 
tried a lot of things with little help and does the 
trouble keep coming back? Many of these painful 
and stubborn symptoms often are due to surface, 
non-systemic skin troubles—in such cases Nixo- 
derm (a physician’s prescription) usually starts 
to work fighting the itch and helping the skin be- 
come clearer, softer and smoother with the very 
first application. Nixoderm works while you sleep 
and in 5 nights must satisfy you or your money 
back is guaranteed. Get Nixoderm from your drug- 





gist today, try i a 
| Nixodernmn 32,224, 2 bo 
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Graham Patterson, Publisher 


Robert West Howard, Editor-in-Chief 


Royal Fresh Eggs 


From overseas comes a minor item that deserves a wide 
There was a conference with King Victor Em- 
The Italian monarch was asked if there was any- 
thing in particular that he needed. After a little considera- 
tion, the royal desires were made known. “Well,” he said, 
“I wonder if there is any possibility whatever of my getting 
a couple of fresh eggs ‘for breakfast?” 

A right royal request, we should say. A couple of fresh 
eggs for breakfast! No better beginning for a useful day. 
Whether he had them fried, scrambled, poached or boiled, 
the King was a better man next morning if he got those 
eggs. Like as not he was a better king, too, after having 
cause to appreciate, probably for the first time in his life, 
the value of two eggs. 

“The chicken is a wonderful bird,” a colored philesopher 
is reported to have said. “You kin eat him befoal he is 
Lawn, and you kin eat him after he is daid.” 

Full of vitamin and riboflavin and all sorts of healthful 
ingredients old-fashioned hens never bothered about, the 
fresh egg is a wonderful object. Two fresh eggs are more 
wonderful. Preceded by a long glass of orange juice, kept 
in company with a bit of bacon or ham, followed by crisp 
toast and eaten in the good neighborly aroma of two cups 
of coffee, two fresh eggs symbolize common sense, industry 
and goodwill. 

A couple of fresh eggs, King? You give us a ray of hope 
that Europe may yet become civilized. You had better 
build a chicken coop in the palace back yard. 


* * * 
After four attempts on his life in 15 days Pierre 
Laval, French stooge for the Nazis, must feel 
flattered to learn he is-considered worth killing. 


They Are Men 


A story was printed lately that a good many people 
thought was funny. An 18-year- old bomber pilot, trained 
in Texas, was ordered for duty to a flying field in Con- 
necticut. That suited him very ‘well indeed, since his home 
was only a few miles from the field. Shortly after having 
set his four-engined bomber down, he went to get a driver's 
license. His old car, he thought, would be pretty handy 
while he was near home. He found that the local authorities 
would not give him a driver’s license without his parents’ 
consent. After all, he was only 18. 

The fact that Uncle Sam entrusted him with an airplane 
worth $100,000 and capable of traveling 400 miles an hour 
made no difference. Under the local law a boy of 18 was 
not responsible enough to drive an automobile except with 
the consent of his parents. 

The law, no doubt, grew out of general experience of 
the past. Probably it was a perfectly good law when 
passed, and possibly it still is. Nevertheless the incident 
opens up a question that deserves some thought. 

Some millions of young fellows, still kids in the eyes of 
their elders, are doing the hardest, most dangerous kinds 
of men’s work over the world today. Flying airplanes, 
manning ships, driving cars and trucks over roads they 
never saw before and over no roads at all, handling machine 


hearing. 
manuel. 
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guns and bombs and grenades, responsible for the ver) 
lives of the-nselves and their buddies, one thing is pretty 
sure—they are not going ta be children when they come back 

They will be men. Many will be more experienced 
solving difficult situations than their fathers ever were. The) 
have been treated as men by their fellows and officers 

Won't there be a fairly important “post-war adjustment’ 
to be made in every home and community when these fight 
ing men come home? Of course, for a day or so they will 
enjoy being babied a little, and will try to pick up the things 
they did before. Then, very shortly they will find that the 
old ways are as, outgrown as their old civilian clothes. 

What then? Are they to be expected to wait around until 
their elders are ready to retire before they become the men 
of the community? Or will the elders have the wisdom 
and grace to move over and say “Here, son, I’m not through 
yet; but you and I are on an ev en level now, and our two 
heads should be better than one.’ 

Unless he finds himself looked upon as an equal at home. 
many an able youth, capable of growing into a big asset for 
his home community, will move to other fields where he 
can be treated as a man. 

It will be a wise luncheon club in your town that makes 
plans now to double its membership when the men return, 
and to take in a returned service man on an equal basis for 
every present member. It will be a wise church that 
puts on its governing body, along with the older people, 
an equal number of the young veterans. It will be a wise 
town that promptly elects to some of its responsible offices 
a fair share of these young fellows. 

Take it from us, they are going to run the country before 
long anyway. We older folks who had to stay at home 
might as well try to get in on the ground floor with them. 


© ° o 


The Nazi thinks he is of a superior race. The Jap 
thinks he is a son of Heaven. What each secretly 
thinks of the other would probably be pretty close 
to the truth. 


Jobs for Wardens 


Don’t put away your whistle and air-raid warden’s tin hat 
In spite of the “lessened danger, from. hostile attack—and 
many are firmly convinced that danger not yet is obviated- 
other jobs are being found for the Civilian Defense Workers. 

In suburban and rural areas, air-raid wardens are being 
turned -into fire wardens; they are needed to assist the 
volunteer fire organizations whose ranks are rapidly being 
depleted by the draft boards. In some cities the air-raid 
wardens are combating juvenile delinquency and crime, en- 
forcing curfews and acting as guardians to keep boys and 
girls out of mischief that leads to crime. 

The suggestion has been raised that Civilian Defense 
ranks be kept intact for peace-time in order to assist the 
hed Cross in time of disasters. 

Comes also the suggestion that the multitudinous air-raid 
shelters and headquarters that have sprung up all over the 
country in mush-room fashion be maintained by community 
centers to promote better citizenship and knit folks under a 
new “Good Neighbor” policy right here at home. 
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Distant Horizons 


What Lies Beyond Tomorrow For You? 


We may not be able to read the future; 
but we do know that our tomorrows depend 
largely upon the things we do today. If you 
are suffering with a condition which if not 
corrected, will continue to be a detriment to 
your health and happiness—you are not being 
fair to yourself, your loved ones or your coun- 
try. Nothing has yet been found that will take 
the place in the individual’s life, of healthful 
living. 

The McCleary Clinic and Hospital has 
been helpful in clearing life’s horizons for 
many thousands who were suffering from ail- 
ments brought on by digestive and eliminative 
disturbances. Rectal, colon and stomach con- 
ditions cannot be depended upon to wear 


themselves out in time or get better without 
proper treatment. ‘Their tendency is to grow 
from bad to worse and often cause the sufferer 
to become a chronic invalid. 

It has been demonstrated in our more 
than forty years’ experience that these condi 
tions are best relieved through specialized 
institutional care, where with proper diag- 
nosis, treatment can be administered under 
the observation of skilled physicians and 
technicians. These treatments supported by 
health instruction and regulated diet, educate 
the individual how to care for himself and 
thus maintain better health after returning 
home. You may write us for literature on 


these conditions. 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC AND HOSPITAL 


1282 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Missouri 
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Choice Books—Only $1 Each 


Here are some of the greatest values in the book world today. 
All brand new editions, no-job lots or publishers remaind>rs. 
Many of these sold for 2 and 3 times as much in the origina! 
publishers editions. All books sold under our “You Must Be Satis- 
fied” guarantee. If for any reason you return a book to us within 
5 days after receipt, your money will be immediately refunded. 


16 VICTORY THROUGH AIR POWER—Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky. This important, 
absorbing 368-page book shows how aviation 
has revolutionized warfare as completely as did 
the invention of gunpowder or the development 
of iron clads. ‘‘More important for Americans 
than all the other war books put together.”’- 


Charles A. Beard. 
905 ASSIGNMENT IN BRITTAN Y—Helen Mac- 
Innes, expert on spies and intrigue, and 
author of Above Suspicion, tells one of the most 
confounding and intriguing adventure stories 
of the war, One man closely resembles &n- 
other—is sent to impersonate him in Nazi-land 
falls heir to the other’s two love affairs. 
What would YOU do Find the answer in the 
thrilling climax of this fast-moving adventure 
Story. Originally $2.50. 


B38 NIGHT SHIFT—Maritta Wolff. Petey 
Braun’s sizzling personality attraeted 
Hoth men and trouble as a flame attracts moths 
and when she turned up at her sister Sally’s 
apartment tempestuously dripping with silver 
fox furs, at a crisis in Sally’s affairs... 
well, you'd better read about it for yourself! 
Of the author, Clifton Fadiman says: “She has 
ne right to be so ruthless and so mature at 
twenty-two.”’ Originally $2.75. 


166 witt ROGERS—Betty Rogers. ‘Will 

{ogers’ wife writes a vastly entertaining 
and satisiving biography of her philosopher 
husband packed with anecdotes illustrating 
Will's native pride, carelessness with money, 
generosity, and ready wit; and rich with those 
sayings that are so fundamentally Amertiean. 


Originally $2.75. 


B95 GUADALCANAL DIARY—Richard Trs- 
gaskis. Thrilling, heroic new chapter in 
American history by a foreign correspon@ent 
who landed on  Guadal- 
canal with the first de- 
tachment of the United 
States Marines, No more 
timely, more authentic, 
more dramatic “front line” 
reporting book has come 
out of this war More than 
a hundred thousand people have 
paid $2.50 to read it 


B1Q02 THE LURE OF ALASKA 

—Harry A. Franck. The 
renowned globe-trotter writes 
a book of exciting facts about 
a@ land most important to the 
“ s in war and in peace. 
Handsomely illustrated Orig- 
inally 83. r 


919 THE LAST TIME | SAW 

PARIS—Elliot Paul. \ 
colorful, diverting book about 
the France the whole world pre- 
fers to remember—an intimate City 
human document which pictures 
the men and women of a quaint 
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little Paris street, people who dived with 
whose lives typified France’s pre-war nobili 
degradation and native charm. ‘It is a beauti 

and emotional book It made me chuck 
ard it made me gulp Lewis Gannett, N. \ 
Herald Tribune. Originally $2.75. 


615 THE COMMANDOS—Elliott Arnold. 
While striving to uphold his America 

honor before the Gestapo, a captured America! 
loses his heart to a courageous Norwegian git 

You’ll thrill to this vivid love story that glows 
like a tracer bullet against the stark realisn 
of violent attack, torture, incredible heroism 
in the face of death! Originally $2.50. 


B58 THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENTS— 
Arthur E. Hertzier, M.D., author of Tie 
Horse and Buggy Doctor. Out of half a centul 
of experience, this Kansas doctor has developed 
his own theories about maladjustments and 
the intimate needs of men and women, Women = 
struggle for emancipation, war, and religion 
In a frank, wise and vigorous volume, he shares 
the results of this experience with his readers 


Originally $2.75. 


19 MISSION TO MOSCOW—Joseph E. Davies, 

former Ambassador to Russia. This amaz 
ing book is based on confidential reports to tf 
State Department (released with the Depa 
ment’s extraordinary consent on conve 
tions with Stalin and other high Soviet officia 
and on off-the-record letters to the Preside 
and Mr. Hull Now a smash-hit movie starri 
Walter Huston, Originally $3. 


Learn Spanish—Special $1.00 each 
126 SPANISH SELF-TAUGHT—Dr. Richard 
S. Rosenthal. Now, with business 6) 
portunities opening daily im Latin-Amerteca 
Spanish is the most impoftant foreign languag 
Learn it quickly, in A few minutes a da 
250,000 copies sold at 86 


B564 


dictionary for 


BURT'S SPANISH-ENGLISH AND ENG- 
LISH-SPANISH DICTIONARY. Hara 
commercial and general us 
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PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 

2418 Douglas St., N. E., Washington 18, D. C. 
Please send me the books the numbers of which 

ten?in below at $1.00 each 


I have w 


O Bam enclosing $1.00 for each book ordere« 
postpaid at once. 
(0 Send books C. O. D. I will pay postman $1.00 each plu 
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